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Dated 28 th February 1850. 


1. The time has nearly come when my, administration of the 

, . , . Government of India, prolonged through more 

.i.iniMry lsis to Miirdi than eight years, will reach its final close. It 
* ' 0 would seem that some few hours may be profitably 

devoted to a short review of tlio.se eventful years, not for the purpose 
of justifying disputed measures, or of setting forth a retrospective 
defence of the policy which may, on every several occasion, have been 
adopted, but for the purpose of recalling the political events that have 
occurred, the measures that have boon taken, and the progress that has 
been made, during the course of the administration which is about to close. 
T enter on that review with the single hope that the Hon’blc Court of 
Directors ma.y derive from the retrospect some degree of satisfaction with 
the past, and a still larger measure of encouragement for the future. 

2. When I sailed from England in the winter of 1817 to assume 
the Government of India, there prevailed universal conviction among 
public men at home that permanent peace had at length been secured 
in the East. Before the summer came wo were already involved in the 
second Sikh War. 

That we were so, was due to no precipitation or fault of ours. The 
murder of the British Officers at Mooltan, and the open rebellion of the 
Dcwau Moolraj, were not made pretext for quarrel with the Government • 
of Lahore. On the contrary, the offence of the Dewan Moolraj was 
sedulously distinguished from national wrong. The Sikhs themselves 
were called upon to punish Moolraj as a rebel against their own Sovereign, 
and to exact reparation for the British Government, whose protec¬ 
tion they had previously invoked. 


r> 


But when it was seen that the spirit of the whole Sikh people was in¬ 
flamed by tho bitterest animosity against us—when Chief after Clftcf 
deserted our cause, until nearly their whole Army, led by Sirdars who had 
signed the treaties, and by Members of tho Council of Regency itself, was 
openly arrayed against us-—when, above all* it was seen that the Sikhs, in 
their eagerness for our destruction, had even combined in unnatural alli¬ 
ance with Dost Mahomed Khan and his Mahomedan tribes—it became 
manifest that there was no alternative left. The question for us was no 
longer one of policy or of expediency, but one of national safety. 

Accordingly, the Government put forth its p(fcer. After a prolonged 
campaign, and a struggle severe and anxious, the Sikhs were utterly 
defeated and subdued, the Affghans were driven with ignominy through 
the mountains, and tho Punjab became a British Province. 

3. When little more than two years had passed, the Government of 
India again was suddenly engaged in hostilities with Burniah. 

Certain British traders in the Port of Rangoon had been subjected to 
grass outrage by tho Officers of tho King of Ava, in direct violation of 
the Treaty of Yandaboo. 

Holding to the wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s maxim, that an insult 
offered to tho British Flag at tho mouth of the Ganges should be resented 
as promptly aud as fully as an insult offered at the mouth of tho Thames, 
I should under any circumstances have regarded it as sound policy to 
exact reparation for wrong done to British subjects from any Native 
State. But our relations with the Burmese Court, and the policy it had 
long pursued towards us, imposed upon tho Government of India, at the 
time to which I refer, tho absolute necessity of exacting from it repara¬ 
tion for the systematic violation of treaty of which British traders had 
now made formal complaint. 

Of all the Eastern nations with which the Government of India has 
had to do, the Burmese were the most arrogant and overbearing. 

During the years since the treaty with them had been concluded, they 
had treated it with disregard, and had been allowed to disregard it with 
impunity. They had been permitted to worry away our Envoys by 
petty annoyances from their Court, and their insolence had even 
been tolerated when at last they vexed our commercial Agent at Ran¬ 
goon into silent departure from their port. Inflated by such indirect 
concessions as these, tho Burmans had assumed again the tone they used 
before the War of 1825. On more than one occasion they had threatened 
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recommencement of hostilities against us, aiul always at the most 
untoward time. 

However contemptible the Burman race may seom to critics in 
Europe, they have eVer been ^regarded in the East as formidable m *the 
extreme. Only fivo-and-twenty years before, the news of their march 
towards Chittagong had raised a panic in the bazars of Calcutta itself; 
and even in the late War, a rumour of their supposed approach spread 
consternation in the British Districts of Assam and Arracan. 

If deliberate and gross wrong should be tamely borne from such a 
people as this, without Vindication of our rights or exaction of repara¬ 
tion for the wrong, whether the motive of our inaction were desire of 
peace or contempt for the Burman power, it was felt that the policy 
would be full of danger ; for the Government of India could never, 
consistently with its own safety, permit itself to stand for a single day- 
in an attitude of inferiority towards a Native power, and least of all 
towards the Court of Ava. 

Every effort was made to obtain reparation by friendly means. Tho 
reparation required wa»s no more than compensation for the actual loss 
incurred. But every effort was vain. Our demands were evaded ; our 
Officers were insulted. The warnings which wc gave were treated with 
disregard, and the period of grace which we allowed was employed by 
the Burmese in strengthening their fortifications, and in making every 
preparation for resistance. 

Thereupon the Government of India despatched a powerful expedition 
to Pegu, and within a few weeks the whole of the Coast of‘ Burmah, 
with all its defences, was in our possession. 

Even then the Government of India abstained from further opera¬ 
tions for several months, in the hope that, profiting by experience, the 
King of Ava would yet accede to our just demands. 

But our forbearance was fruitless. Accordingly, iri the eudof 18;>2, 
the British Troops took possession of the Kingdom of Pegu, ami the 
Territory was retaupd, in order that the Government of India might 
hold from the Burman State both adequate compensation for past injury 
and the best security against future danger. 

4. Since hostilities with Burmah ceased, the Indian Empire has 
been at peace. # 

No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
ever venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace within our 
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Eastern possessions. Experience—frequent, hard and recent experience-i*- 
has taught us, that War from without or rebellion from within may at 
any time be raised against us, in quarters where they were the least to 
be Expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No 
man, therefore, can ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued 
peace in India. 

But having regard to the relation in which the Government of India 
stands towards each of the several Foreign powers around it, I think it 
may be safely said that there seems to be no quarter from which for¬ 
midable War can reasonably be apprehended at present. 

5. Although the mission which lately proceeded to the Court of 
Ava, with the primary object of reciprocating the friendly feeling which 
the King of Ava had previously shown by voluntarily despatching an 
Embassy to the Governor General of India, has brought hack with it 
no treaty of alliance or of commerce, I nevertheless regard the con¬ 
tinuance of peace between the States as being not less secure than the 
most formal instrument could have made it. When the Hon'ble Court 
recalls to mind that from the very first, in 1852, I deprecated the 
reconstruction of any Treaty relations with the Court of Ava at all, it will 
not be surprised to find me add, that I still consider peace with Ava as 
even more likely to be maintained in the absence of all commercial or 
friendly treaties, than if those conventions had been renewed as before. 

It is admitted on all sides that the desire of the King of Ava for 
lasting peace is genuine and sincere. It is admitted that his will is 
supreme, and his authority without dispute, among his Chiefs and 
people. A sense of inferiority has penetrated at last to the convictions 
of the nation. The Burman Court and tho Burman people alike have 
shown that they now dread our power ; and in that dread is the only 
real security we can ever have, or ever could have had, for stable peace 
with the Burman State. 

6. For nearly forty years Nepal lias-faithfully observed the peace 
she bought so dearly. Her minister, sagacious aqpl able, has himself 
been witness of the vast resources of our power, during his recent visit 
to Europe. He has been for some time engaged in a War with Thibet, 
which has been productive of heavy charge, while it has brought neither 
flower nor profit to Nepal, and must have given umbrage to China, 
whose tributary she is. From Nepal, therefore, there is even less 
probability of hostility now, than in any one of the forty years during 
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which she has in good faith observed the peace,. which she solemnly 
bound herself to maintain, and which her obvious interests recommend. 

7. Maharaja Golab Sing of Jummoo and Cashmere, so long as he 
lives, will never depart from 4he submissive policy he announced, *with 
unmistakeable sincerity in his air, when in Durbar at Wuzeerabad he 
caught my dress in his hands, and cried aloud,—“ Thus I grasp the Bkirts 
of the British Government, and I will never let go my hold !” 

And when, as must soon be, the Maharaja shall pass away, his son, 
Mcean Run beer Sing, will have enough to do to maintain his ground 
against rivals of his own blood, without giving any cause of offence to a 
powerful neighbour, which he well knows can crush him at its will. 

8 . On the Western border a Treaty has been made with the Khan 
of Kelat, whereby he becomes the friend of our friends and the enemy of 
our enemies, and engages to give us temporary possession of such positions 
within his Territory as we may at any time require for purposes of defence. 

.0. Lastly, a Treaty was concluded, during the past year, with the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabool. It bound him to be the friend 
of our friends and the enemy of our enemies, while it imposed no corres¬ 
ponding obligation upon us from which inconvenience or embarrassment 
could arise. The Ameer himself sought our friendship, and he has 
already shown that he regards it as a tower of strength. 

Thus the enmity which existed through many years, and which was 
aggravated by the Affghan policy of 1849, has happily been removed 
without any sacrifice on our part and to our manifest advantage. An 
alliance has been timely formed with the leading Affghan State upon the 
solid basis of common interest against a common enemy. Already the 
consequences of the treaty have developed themselves in the conquest of 
Candahar by the Ameer Dost Mahomed -Khan, an event which has 
largely increased the Ameer’s power, while it has brought to pass for us, 
that every portion of our Western Frontier, from the Himalayas even to 
the Sea, is now covered against hostile attack by the barrier of a treaty 
with a friendly powo* 

I venture to think that the Court of Directors will see fti this brief 
summary ample reason to be content with the condition in which I leave 
the relations of the Hon’ble East India Company with every Foreign 
State around its border. 

1 0. As regardsthe internal tranquillity of the Empire, I have already 
observed that no man can presume to warrant its continuance, with 
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certainty, for a day. In Territories and among a population so vast, 
occasional disturbance must needs prevail. Raids and forays are, and will 
still be, reported from the Western Frontier. From time to time maraud¬ 
ing expeditions will descend into the plains, and again expeditions to 
punish the marauders will penetrate the Hills. Nor can it be expected 
but that, among races so various and multitudes so innumerable, local 
outbreaks will from time to time occur, as little looked for as that of the 
Sonthal tribe in the Damun-i-koh. 

But the rising of the Sonthal tribe has been repressed, and measures 
of precaution have been taken, such as may be expected to prevent all 
risk of its recurrence. 

With respect to the Frontier raids, they are, and must for the present 
be viewed as, events inseparable from the state of society which for centuries 
past has existed among these mountain tribes. They are no more to be 
regarded as interruptions of the general peace in Iudia than the street- 
brawls which appear among the every-day proceedings of a Police Court 
in London are regarded as indications of the existence of Civil War in 
England. 

• I trust, therefore, that I am guilty of no presumption in saying that 
I shall leave the Indian Empire in peace, without and within. 


12. During the eight years over which we now look back, the British 
Territories in the East have been largely increased : within that time 
four Kingdoms have passed under the sceptre of the Queen of England, and 
various Chiefships and separate tracts have been brought under her sway. 

13. The Kingdom of the Punjab and the Kingdom of Pegu were the 
fruits of conquest, which followed upon the Wars, whose origin and issue 
have boon already stated. 

14. The Kingdom of Nagpore became British Territory by simple 
lapse, in the absence of all legal heirs. The Kingdom, which had been 
granted to the reigning Raja by the British Government when it had 
become forfeited by the treachery of Appa Sahib, was loft without a 
claimant when the Raja died. No son had been born to His High¬ 
ness ; none had been adopted by him; none, as they have themselves 
admitted, was adopted at the Raja’s death by the Ranees, his widows. 
There remained no one male of the line who descended from the stock 
and bore the name of Bhonsla. 
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The British Government, therefore,refused to bestow the Territory iu 
free gift upon a stranger, and wisely incorporated it with its own Domi¬ 
nions. * 

15. Lastly, the Kingdom of Oude has been assumed in perpetual 
government for the Hon’ble East India Company, in pursuance of a 
policy which has so recently been under the consideration of the Hon’ble 
Court that I deem it unnecessary to refer to it more particularly here. 

16. The Principality of Sattara was included in the British Terri¬ 
tories in 1849 by right of lapse, the Raja having died without male heir. 

17. In like manner the Chiefship of Jhansie has reverted to the 
possession of the Indian Government. 

18. Lastly,by a treaty concluded in 1853, His Highness the Nizam 
has assigned in perpetual Government to the Hon’ble East India Com¬ 
pany the Province of Berar and other Districts of his State, for the per¬ 
manent maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent, for the payment of 
certain debts which lie had incurred, and for the termination of those 
transactions which for many years had been the fruitful source of dis¬ 
pute, and had even endangered the continuance of friendly relations 
between the States. 


19. By the several territorial acquisitions which have just been enu- 


Punjab. XI ,500,000 

IVgu (IS50) 270,000 

Nagpore (Iops trilmto) .... 410,000 

Oiulc,. 1,450,000 

Knttar.i... 150,000 

Jimmie. 50,000 

Ifytloivil mil,. 500,000 


XI,030,000 

From ltotuuiH aud from Parliamentary 
I’apoi'M. 


merated, a revenue of not less than 
(.£ 1,000,000) four millions Sterling 
has been added to the annual income 
of the Indian Empire. 

20 . Stated in general terms, the 
revenue of India has increased 
from <£26,000,000 in 181-7-18 to 
.£30,000,000 in 1S54-55 ; and the 


income of the present year, exclusive of Oude, has been estimated at the 
same amount of .£30,000,000 Sterling. 

Without entering into any close detail, it may be stated that the main 
sources of revenue are not less productive than before ; while the revenue 
derived from Opium has increased from =£2,730,000 in 1817-48 to 
.£4,700,000 in 1854-55, and is estimated at upwards of £5,000,000 for 
the present year. 

21. The increase which has gradually and rapidly taken place in the 
external trade of India may be fairly estimated by the shipping returns 
of its principal port, Calcutta. 
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In 1847-48 there arrived in the Hooghly 625 vessels (exclusive of 
Native craft) amounting to 274,000 tons. In 1854-55 the number of 
vessels had increased\o 866, and the tonnage to 481,000 tons ; while in 
theb first ten months of the present year, there have already arrived 1,010 
vessels of 556,000 tons. Thus, in these eight years, the tonnage which 
sought the Port of Calcutta has more than doubled in amount 

22. The facts which have been briefly stated above would seem to 
promise well for the financial prosperity of the country. 

A measure which was carried into effect in 1853-54 was calculated to 
contribute further to that end. During those years the Five per cent, 
debt of India was entirely extinguished. Excepting the payment of a 
comparatively small sum in cash, the whole of the five per cent, debt was 
either converted into a Four per cent, debt, or re-placed in the open 
Four per cent. loan. The saving of interest which was effected by this 
operation amounted to upwards of <£300,000 per annum. 

At a later period, by a combination of many unfavorable circum¬ 
stances which could not have been anticipated, and which were not 
foreseen in England any more than by us in India, the Government has 
again been obliged to borrow at the high rate of five per cent. But the 
operation of 1853-54 was not less politic or less successful in itself, 
while the financial relief it afforded was timely and effectual. 

23. During the years 1847-48 and 1848-49 the annual deficiency 
which had long existed still continued to appear in the accounts ; but 
in each of the four following years the deficiency was converted into a 
surplus, varying from =£’360,000 to nearly <£580,000. 

Dining the years 1853-54 and 1854-55 there has Again been a heavy 
deficiency, and the deficiency of the present year is estimated at not less 
than .£1,850,000. 

But these apparent deficiencies are caused by the enormous expendi¬ 
ture which the Government is now annually making upon Public Works 
designed for the general improvement of the several Provinces of the 
Indian Empire. Therefore, a large annual deficiency must and will con¬ 
tinue to appear, unless the Government shall unhappily change its pre¬ 
sent policy, and abandon the duty which I humbly conceive it owes to 
the territories entrusted to its charge. The ordinary revenues of the 
Indian Empire are amply sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
meet all its “ordinary charges ; but they are not sufficient to provide 
for the innumerable and gigantic works which are necessary to its 
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duo improvement. It is impracticable to effect, and absurd to 
attempt, the material improvement of a great Empire by an expendi¬ 
ture which shall not exceed the limits of its ordinary annual income. 

2h It is impossible, within the narrow bounds of a singlo Minute, to 
describe all the various changes that have been made, and the improve¬ 
ments that have been introduced, in the system of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and its several subordinate departments, during the long period 
which is now being passed under review. A few leading facts can alone 
be recalled and marshalled in their order. 

25. The several new Provinces whose Government we have assum¬ 
ed have been administered in tranquillity and with success. 

The remarkable results whicli have attended the labors of the able 
First iNirijiib ltoport; an d eminent men, to whom was committed the 

para 452 . charge of the Province of the Punjab, are now 

familiar to Parliament and to the country. I feel it to be unnecessary 
to add even a single word to the Punjab Reports already submitted to 
the Hon’ble Court, which explain how “ internal peace has been 
‘ £ guarded—how the various establishments of the State have been 
“ organized—how violent crime has been repressed, the penal law exe- 
“ cuted, and prison discipline enforced—how Civil Justice has been 
“ administered—how the taxation lias boon fixed and the revenue 
“ collected—how commerce has been set free, agriculture fostered, and 
“ the national resources developed—how plans for future improvement 
“ have been projected—and lastly, liow the finances have been managed. 

26. In the Province of Pegu the results of our administration have 
boon satisfactory in a high degree, though they have neither the 
brilliancy nor tlie interest which attaches to the labors of the local 
Officers in the Punjab. 

But in Pegu aiso we have the satisfaction of knowing that, in spito 
of the peculiar discouragements and heavy difficulties with which our 
Officers have had to contend, complete tranquillity has long since been 
established. The people, lightly taxed and well to do, arc highly con¬ 
tented with our rule : order and quiet prevail throughout the Districts : 
even in Tharrawaddy, which under the Burman rule was the permanent 
refuge of rebellion and crime, all outrage has ceased. The rivers, the 
great highways of the country, watched by an effective police, are tra- 

c 
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versed in safety by all. Trade is rapidly increasing: a new port has 
been founded for the new European trade which has at once sprung up: 
and, light as taxation is, the revenue has already exceeded the amount 
at jwhich I estimated its probable measure, for - it is expected that 
twenty-seven lakhs will be collected this year. 

Population alone is wanting. When that deficiency shall have bed'll 
supplied, the Province of Pegu will equal Bengal in fertility of produc¬ 
tion, and will surpass it in every other respect. 

27. The anticipations of those who believed that the renewal of British 
authority in Nagpore would he hailed with lively satisfaction by the whole 
population of the Province, have been more than fulfilled by the event. 

Tho Raj was transferred by a simple order to the possession of the 
British Crown. Not one additional soldier was moved into tho Pro¬ 
vince. Our Civil administration has been introduced into every District. 
§uch portion of the Army as was required has been embodied and dis¬ 
ciplined in our pay, while the rest have been pensioned, or discharged 
with a handsome gratuity. Perfect contentment and quiet prevail. 
Beyond tho palace walls not a murmur has been heard, and in no single 
instance throughout the districts has tho public peace been disturbed. 

28. Equally happy results have attended the assignment which tho 
Nizam was persuaded to make of the districts belonging to tho Shite 
of Hyderabad. 

In the possession of Berar and tho neighbouring districts of Nagpore, 
the British Government., it deserves to be remembered, has secured the 
'finest cotton tracts which arc known to exist in all tho continent of 
India; and thus has opened tip a great additional channel of supply, 
through which to make good a felt deficiency in the staple of one great 
branch of its manufacturing industry. 

Since the assignment was made all disputes with the Nizam have ceased. 

Though tho Districts assigned were covered with places of defence— 
the famous fortress of Gawilghur among the rest—and although they 
were garrisoned by Arabs or Uohillahs, yet all were delivered over sub¬ 
missively and at once, and not a single shot was fired in anger. 

There also tho Civil administration has been introduced. Crime, 
especially the violent crime of dacoity, has already much diminished. 
The Revenue is already rapidly increasing. The public tranquillity has 
not been disturbed by even a single popular tumult; and the admirable 
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little Army which was formerly the Nizam’s Contingent, but which is now 
a British force, is available for any service for which it may be required. 

29. The assumption of the Government of Oude is an event too 
recent to admit of any record being given of the progress that* has 
been made towards the organization of its future administration. The 
Government of the Province was assumed on the 7th of this month. 
Up to the present time, no resistance lias been attempted, no distur¬ 
bance of the public peace has occurred. The troops of the King are 
contentedly taking service in our pay ; and, thus far, at least, no Zemin¬ 
dar or Chief has refused submission to our authority. 

A complete Civil administration had been prepared, and the military 
force which it was intended to retain had been fully organized, before 
negociations were opened willi the King. Officers had been named to 
every appointment. The best men that could be found available were 
selected from the Civil and Military Services for the new Offices in Oude. 
and the Government lias every reason to anticipate that they will 
achieve an equal degree of success with those to whom similar tasks have 
previously been committed. 

30. It is not, however, in the now Provinces alone that great changes 
have been brought to pass. When the Statute of 1833 expired, mate¬ 
rial and important changes wore made by the House of Parliament upon 
the frame of the administration itself. Of these, two principal measures 
are worthy of note. 

31. Until that time the local Government of Bengal had been placed 
in the hands of the Governor General of India. But in the year 1853> 
the system, by which the Officer charged with the responsibility of con¬ 
trolling the Government of all India was further burdened with local 
duties of vast extent and importance, was happily abandoned. The 
Governor General was finally liberated from the obligation of performing 
an impossible task, and a Lieutenant Governor was appointed to the 
charge of Bengal alone. 

The importance of this measure cannot be over rated. 

32. At the same time another great change was introduced, equally 
novel in its character, and not less important. 

A Council was appointed as the Legislature of India, which was no 
longer identical with the Supreme Council, but included divers other mem¬ 
bers, and exercised its functions by separate and d istinct proceedings of its own 
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The organization of tho Legislative Council proved to bo a work 
which involved great labor, and was attended with many difficulties. 

The proceedings of the Council, however, were speedily reduced to 
form. The duties of the Council have subsequently been laboriously 
and faithfully performed. The public has long since had access to its 
deliberations. Its debates and papers are printed and published, and I 
trust and believe that Parliament and tho public will each year see reason 

to be more and more content with the inanuer in which the Legislative 

• \ 

Council of India will fulfil the purposes for which it was established. 

S3. Before proceeding to enumerate tho measures that have been 
framed and carried into effect in connexion with tho internal adminis¬ 
tration of the country, I am desirous of referring to some political inci¬ 
dents, which are not unworthy of note, although they did not seem to be 
of sufficient importance to find a place in the paragraphs allotted to 
the foreign relations of the Hon’ble Company. 

34. Early in 1818, tho Raja of Ungool, a petty Chieftain in the 
Jungle Mehals, resisted the authority of the Government, llis Raj 
was taken from him, and he has since died in exile. 

35. The Rajah of Sikkim, a Hill Chieftain on the borders of Nepal, 
iu order to enforce certain claims which he alleged agaiust the Govern¬ 
ment of India, had the audacity to seize the person of the Political 
Officer at Darjeeling, when travelling under the Raja’s safeguard 
within his Dominions. * Military preparations were made; the Agent 
was released; and all the Territories which the Raja possessed within 
the plains were confiscated and have been retained. 

36. In Sinde, Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor was accused of having 
forged a clause in a treaty whereby lie had wrongfully obtained posses¬ 
sion of lands which of right belonged to the British Government. A 
full and fair investigation was made. Tho Ameer had every opportunity 
afforded to him of defending himself, but his guilt was proved beyond 
a doubt The lands were taken from him, and his power and influence 
were reduced to insignificance. 

37. Upon the death of the Nawab of Bhawulpore, who had faith¬ 
fully supported us in the contest with Moolraj, and to whom a pension 
of a lakh of rupees was granted as a reward, his second son was 
acknowledged as his successor, in accordance with the Nawab’s request. 
Before very long, rebellion was raised against the new Nawab, and 
appeal was made to the British Government. 
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Nothing would have been easier for that Government than to havtf 
made terms by which direct and prospective advantage would have been 
gained for itself. The Government, however, refrained from all endea¬ 
vour to aggrandisentself. It left to the Daoodpootras themselves to 
determine who should be their ruler, and when they had decided in 
favour of the eldest brother, the natural heir, the Government at once 
recognized him as Nawab, stipulating only for the safety of the deposed 
ruler, and accepting the custody of his person. 

38. In like manner, when Jung Bahadoor had begged from the 
Nepalese Durbar the lives of his own brother and of the brother of the 
Raja of Nepal, who had conspired for the assassination of the minister, 
and when he obtained their lives only on condition that the British 
Government would undertake for their safe custody, the Government 
acting in the interests of humanity accepted the trust, though it was a 
dubious and responsible one. 

31). When, not long since, Raja Jowahir Sing was engaged in open 
resistance to his uncle, Maharaja Golab Sing, the Government of India 
maintained a rigid neutrality. 

Nothing would have been more easy than that the Government, of 

India, while acting strictly within the obligations of Treaty, should have 

so framed its policy on this occasion as to place itself in a favorable 

position for drawing its own advantages from the contest which one day 

or other will probably arise between the members of the Jummoo family, 

and for perhaps recovering the fertile and unhappy Province of Cashmere, 

which in 184*6 we unwittingly handed over to a Chief who has proved 
% 

himself a veritable tyrant, and who already appears to bo the founder 
of a race of tyrants. 

But the Government of India was loyal both to the spirit and to 
the letter of its obligations, and stood wholly aloof from both contend¬ 
ing parties. 

40. Very lately the Nawab of Mumdoto, who derived his indepen¬ 
dent powers from our ‘gift, was accused of the grossest tyranny and of 
many personal atrocities. Full investigation was made, and the Nawab 
has been removed from power, and his Territory will bo administered in 
trust for his family. 

41. Seven years ago the heir apparent to the King of Delhi died. 
He was the last of the royal race who had been bom in the purple. 
The Court of Directors was accordingly advised to decline to recognise 
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any other heir-apparent, and to permit the kingly title to fall into 
abeyance upon the death of the present King, who even then was a very 
aged man. The Hon’ble Court accordingly conveyed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India authority to terminate the Dynasty of Titnoor whenever 
the reigning king should die. 

But as it was found that, although the Hon’ble Court had consented 
to the measure, it had given its consent with great reluctauce, I abstained 
from making use of the authority which had been given to me. The 
grandson of the King was recognised as heir-apparent, but only on con¬ 
dition that he should quit the Palace in Delhi, in order to reside in the 
Palace at the Kootub, and that he should as King receive the Governor 
General of India at all times on terms of perfect equality. 

42. The Nawab Nazim of Bengal having permitted a cruel murder, 
by the infliction of bastinado, to be committed within liis jurisdiction, 
and almost at the door of his own tent, Ilis Highness’ peculiar jurisdic¬ 
tion and legal exemption were taken away from him; and ho was 
subjected to the disgrace of losing a large portion of the salute of honor 
which he had previously received. 

43. During thelastautumntheNawabof LhoCarnaticvery suddenly died. 

As the Treaty by which the Musnud of the Carnatic was conferred 
on His Highness’ predecessor was exclusively a personal one, as the 
Nawab had loft no male heir, and as both he and his family had dis¬ 
reputably abused the dignity of their position and the largo share of 
public revenue which had beou allotted to them, the Court of Directors 
has been advised to place the title of Nawab in abeyance, granting fitting 
pensions to the several members of the Carnatic family. 

44. Very shortly after the death of the Nawab of the Carnatic, the 
Baja of Tanjore deceased. He left no son, and no male heir, direct 
or indirect, who bore his name. The Hon’ble Court was therefore 
advised to resume the large stipend, which the Raja had enjoyed, as a 
lapse to the Government ; pensions being granted to the members of 
the family, as in all similar cases. 

45. In consequence of the proved existence of Khutput (that is of 
bribery and other undue influence) in connexion with the political 
affairs of Baroda at Bombay, the direction of the relations of His High¬ 
ness the Guicowar with the British Government was transferred to the 
Governor General in Council. Since that time His Highness’ affairs 
have ceased to give trouble or anxiety, and, so fur as can be known. 
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no attempt to exercise Khutput lias ever been made by His Highness" 
agents, or by Goozerattec intriguers, at Calcutta. 

All the States in Central India have been placed under the control 
of a Governor General’s Agent for Central India, with the same adtan- 
tage which attended a similar measure within Rajpootana. 

46. There are two incidents connected with the families of Native 
Princes, which remarkably signalise the period we are now reviewing, 
though they may not be regarded as of political moment. 

47. The first is the adoption of the Christian faith by Maharaja 
Duleep Sing, the last of the rulers of the Punjab. The act was volun¬ 
tary on the part of the boy, and, under the guidance of God’s hands, 
was the result of his own uninfluenced convictions. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, tliat his life hitherto has been 
strictly consistent with the injunctions of the faith he professes. 

48. The other incident is of a similar character. I refer to the Chris¬ 
tian baptism of the daughter of the Ex-Raja of Coorg, under the spe¬ 
cial protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The desire for the baptism 
cf the young Princess proceeded from the Raja himself, and was inti¬ 
mated to me so early as in 1818. 

49. The catalogue of tho changes and improvements which have 
been effected, and of the measures that have been taken, under various 
beads in tlio several branches of the Civil administration, during the 
last eight years, is happily a long ono. 

It commences with the re-organization of tho Civil Service itself. 

50. By the statute which was passed in 3 853 to provide for the 
Government of India!, admission to the Indian Civil Service was thrown 
open to all who, being natural-born subjects of tho Queen, should offer 
themselves a&candidates for examination and admission. 

This change of system, comprehensive in its principle and momen¬ 
tous in its consequences for good or for ill, is still an experiment whose 
result remains to be seen. 

51. Before this large step was taken by the Imperial Parliament, 
new and stringent rules had been introduced by the Government of 
India for increasing the efficiency of the Officers of the Civil Service. 

The unnecessarily protracted period which was allowed for study to 
every young Civilian, before be presented himself for the examination 
which was to test his fitness for entering on active duties, was much 
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curtailed. Instead of allowing for that purpose twenty-two months, 
during wliiih tho young gentlemen had usually idled and loitered at 
the Presidency, the Government now requires that every Civilian shall 
pas# an examination in two languages within six months after his 
arrival. If he should fail to do so, he is not allowed to remain at the 
Presidency, but is sent into tho Mofussil to continue his studies there. 

These rules have been extended to all the several Governments. 

52. Periodical examinations of the Covenanted Assistants in the 
several branches of the administration have been established. Every 
Assistant is required to pass each of these successive examinations before 
he receives promotion to a higher grade in tho Civil Service. 

A similar system of examinations has been established for the Un¬ 
covenanted Officers whom the Government employs. 

It is believed that the regulations just described have been produc¬ 
tive of the best effect. 

53. Simultaneously with those measures, the College of Fort William, 
which was established by the wisdom of Lord Wellesley, but which 
seemed no longer adapted to the purposes it was intended to serve, and 
which had indeed become a mere name, was abolished. 

A Board of Examiners for conducting examinations, and for superin¬ 
tending the studies of young Civilians, has been created in its stead. 

54 All Officers of the Government have been prohibited from 
engaging or taking any part whatever in the management of Banking 
and Trading Companies. 

54 A. It has been ordered by the Ilon’ble Court, that in the event 
of any of their servants, Civil or Military, resorting for relief to the In¬ 
solvent Court, they shall be suspended until the pleasure oi the Court 
shall be made known. 

54 B. After several references and modifications, a complete set of 
Civil Absentee Rules has been substituted for those which were published 
in 1843. It is hoped that they will be found advantageous at once to the 
members of the Civil Service and to the interests of the Hon’blc Company. 

55. The following are improvements that have been introduced into 
the frame of the administrative departments. 

56. In tho Non-Regulation Provinces a principle has been establish¬ 
ed, whereby the whole body of Civil Officers is distributed into classes of 
varying size and numbers. The promotion from class to class is 
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regulated by merit, not by seniority. Undoubted benefit has arisen from 
this change. 

57. Effect has been given to this principle in the Uncovonanted 

Service of Government. • • 

The system of promotion from grade to grade was formerly regulated 
by length of service. It gave to each Officer promotion, as a matter of 
course, after he had served a certain number of years. Promotion by 
merit is now the rule. 

In Bengal and in the North-Western Provinces tho Uncovonanted 
Officers in the Opium Department, the Deputy Collectors, the Deputy 
Magistrates, and Abkaree Superintendents, have been arranged in classes, 
on different rising salaries. Merit alone will now raise an Officer from 
a lower to a higher among these classes. 

The superiority of the new system must be obvious at a glance. 

58. In addition to these improvements in the terms of service under 
which the large and valuable body of Uncovonanted Officers is employed 
in India, there are others which remain to be noticed. 

The benefits of the Pension Rules have been conceded to the Officers 
of the Education Department. This boon has been extended to tho 
Uncovonanted Officers of the Public Works Department, and to those of 
the Bengal Steam Service. 

Furthermore, a set of Absentee Rules for the Uncovenanted Service 
has been prepared, and lias been submitted for tho confirmation of the 
Hon’blc Court. 

59. Formerly in the Lower Provinces two separate Boards, each 
consisting of two Members, bad the management, one of the Revenue of 
Customs Salt and Opium, the other of the general Revenue. Tho effect 
of their peculiar constitution was to impose upon the Government tho 
necessity and the labor of deciding in every one of the numerous cases in 
which the two Members of each Board might chance to differ in opinion. 

The separate Boards were abolished ; and one Revenue Board of 
three Members was created in their room. 

60. A scheme of reform of the Secretariat and of the Administrative 
Departments at Bombay, which was submitted by the Government of 
that Presidency, has been sanctioned, with some temporary reservations. 

61. An Accountant General has been appointed in immediate con¬ 
nexion with the Supreme Government. 


n 
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62. For some time past very earnest endeavours have been made 
to expediiPthe preparation and despatch of the Reports on the Sketch 
and regular Estimates, and of the Statements of actual Receipts and 
Disbursements in each year. 

It is believed that in future years the wishes of the Home Authorities 
will be completely met. The Sketch Estimate of 1855-56 was sent oil 
22nd October 1855. It is expected that the regular Estimate of 
1855-56 will be sent in May 1856 ; and that the actual Statement of 
1855-56 will be made up in December 1856. 

68. It has however been long felt by the Supreme Government that 
the information which was given, as to the condition of the Indian finances 
in each year, by the Reports which accompanied the Estimates of the 
year, was cumbrous, obscure and insufficient. Wherefore, in order to 
enable the Government of India to take a formal and clear review of its 
financial position, at regular intervals, it was lately directed that, in 
addition to the Reports which are aunually prepared by the Financial 
Secrelary to accompany the Sketch and regular Estimates and the 
Accounts of actual Receipts and Disbursements, the Secretary should in 
future, once in each year, at the time of the submission of the regular 
Estimate, prepare a separate Report, pointing the attention of tire 
Government in this country and at homo to any notable changes in the 
income from material sources of Revenue, and affording such explanation 
of the cause as is to be given, noticing where and how any material 
increase or reduction of expenditure has been made, and submitting 
generally an exposition of the prospects of the coming year founded 
upon an intelligible analysis of the results of the year under review. 

64. In the year 1854, it was represented to the Hon’hie Court of 
Directors that in the circumstances of the present day it was unnecessary 
to maintain any longer the Office of Government Agent. 1 The business 
of the Government Agent, (the whole of the property in whose hands 
was private property, not liable to the jurisdiction of the Government, 
and in cases of dispute tangible by law only,) consisted in buying and 
selling Government Securities for whoever thought proper to employ him. 
These and similar functions seemed no part of the duty of a Government* 
Officer; nor was there any reason why tho Government of the country- 
should continue to act any longer as a private Agent. 

Accordingly, the consent of the Hon’ble Court was given to the 
abolition of the Government Agency at the end of the present year. 
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65. By the Statute of 1853, the salary of each Member of the 
Supreme Council was fixed at Rupees 80,000 per annum. The salary 
of each Member of the Legislative Council was fixed at Rupees 50,000 
per annum. Guiddd by thirf standard the Government has ruled, that 
no salary in India, shall exceed 50,000 Rupees a year, with some few 
and specified exceptions. 

66. Under the orders of the Hon’ble Court a Special Commissioner 
has recently been appointed, for tlio purpose of executing the revision, 
which the lion’bio Court had required the Government to make, of all 
Civil Salaries throughout the Iudian Territories. 


67. Two great subjects, which command the deepest interest and 
attention in England, have received, during those years in India, a large 
measure of consideration and practical development—I mean Prison 
Discipline and Education. 

It was in the North-west Provinces, under the administration of Mr. 
Thomason, that the first effectual effort was made for the improvement 
of Prisons and Prison Discipline. 

The appointment of an Inspector of Prisons within that jurisdiction 
was found to be so beneficial in all respects, that a similar Office was creat¬ 
ed in Bengal. The Governments of Madras and Bombay have siuco 


been authorised to establish the Office within their respective Presidencies. 


Tt has long since been found necessary to employ an Officer in that 
capacity for the Non-Regulation Province of the Punjab, and the advan¬ 
tage which would have been derived from possessing the control of such 
an Officer there from its first annexation having been made apparent, 
the Government has profited by experience, aud has included an Inspec¬ 
tor of Prisolls among the necessary administrative Officers of the 
Province of Oude. 


Jn connection with this subject it may be added that the punishment 
of transportation to the Colonies having been abolished in respect of all 
civil European prisoners, measures have been taken for preparing a 
general Prison for persons of that class convicted in India. 


68. Until of late years the progress of Education in India, under the 
auspices of the several Local Governments, must be admitted to have 
been languid and inconsiderable. 
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It received its first great impulse, as a general system, from the hand 
of the late Mr. Thomason, who obtained permission to establish a Go¬ 
vernment School in every Tehsildaree within eight Districts in Hin- 
dooatan. The measure was declaredly experimental*; but it was attend¬ 
ed with such signal success, that in 1853, the Government of India very 
earnestly recommended that the system of Vernacular Education, which 
had proved so effectual, should be extended to the whole of the North- 
Western Provinces. Not only was this large measure recommended for 
immediate adoption, but similar measures were advised for the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal and for the Punjab, with such modifications as 
their various circumstances might be found to require. 

The Supreme Government did not fail to give its attention to the 
subject of Vernacular Education in Bombay and Madras, in the former 
of which some progress has been made. 

About the same period the Hindoo College and the Mudrissa in 
Calcutta were revised and improved. 

In connection with them the Honorable Court was requested to 
sanction the establishment of a Presidency College at Calcutta, which 
should be open to all classes of the community, and which should furnish 
a higher scale of Education, especially of English Education, to the 
youth of Bengal, than was supplied by any existing Institutions. 

The establishment of the College has since been 11 sanctioned. 

While the proposals for that Institution, and for the extension of Ver¬ 
nacular Education, were still before the Home Authorities, the Honor¬ 
able Court addressed to the Government of India their great Educa¬ 
tion Despatch dated 19th July 1854. It contained a Scheme of Educa¬ 
tion for all India, far wider and more comprehensive than the Local or 
the Supreme Government could ever have ventured to suggest. It left 
nothing to be desired, if indeed it did not authorise and direct that 
more should be done than is within our present grasp. 

Vernacular Schools throughout the Districts, Government Colleges of 
a higher grade, and a University in each of the three Presidencies of 
India, were the main features of this great plan. 

The bestowal of Grants-in-Aid on all Educational Institutions was 
also sanctioned, subject to certain rules, and on the condition of Govern¬ 
ment inspection being at all times and fully admitted. 

Immediate steps were taken in India for giving effect to the orders 
of the Honorable Court. 
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A distinct department for the superintendence of Education was 
constituted. A Director of Public Instruction has been appointed by 
each Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and in the Punjab ; and suitable 
aid by Inspectors aftd others* has been allotted to each of them. • 

Provisional Kules for regulating Grants-in-Aid have been sanctioned 
for the guidance of the several Local Governments. 

Lastly, a Committee has been appointed for the purpose of framing 
a Scheme for the establishment of Universities at the Presidency Towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. It is still engaged in its difficult 
task. 

6D. In its general Educational projects the Government has not lost 
sight of a collateral object, full of peculiar interest, namely, the Educa¬ 
tion of the Females of India 

In 1850, at the suggestion of the late Mr. Bethune, then the Presi¬ 
dent of the Council of Education, that body was instructed by the 
Government of Bengal to consider their functions as henceforth extend¬ 
ing to the Superinteudonce of Native Female Education, and that, when¬ 
ever any disposition was shown by the Natives to establish Female 
Schools, it would be their duty to give them all possible encouragement. 

The Court of Directors, in their Despatch already referred to, observ¬ 
ed that the importance of Female Education cannot be over-rated; and 
they expressed their cordial sympathy with the efforts which had been 
made for its encouragement and extension. 

It is well known that, among the many difficulties which have stood 
in the way of educating the females of India, none has boon more ob¬ 
structive than the reluctance which has always been shown by the higher 
classes of Natives to consent to permit tho attendance of their daughters 
in schools. The late Mr. Betliuno endeavoured to meet this difficulty 
at the Capital? by founding a school for the especial instruction of tho 
female children of Natives of wealth and rank. It began with very 
small beginnings, but the influence, the liberality, and the persever¬ 
ance of its founder enabled him to achieve and to witness a certain 
success in his labors. 

His unexpected and lamented death, in 1851, seemed likely to be fatal 
to the benevolent and novel undertaking in which he had engaged. 
Unwilling that any chance of success in so desirable an object should be 
lost, I adopted and have myself supported the School from the time 
of Mr. Bethunc’s death until now. 
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Though it has straggled on but slowly, its progress has been steady 
and still continues. The attendance has gone on increasing, until there 
are now more than fifty scholars attached to the School. 

« By means of funds which were left by Mr. Bethune, an excellent 
School-house and all requisite buildings have been constructed in Corn¬ 
wallis Square. Every thing, as I leave it, promises well; and as the 
Ilon'ble Court has been pleased to take upon itself the pecuniary 
maintenance of the School in future, I trust that such special interest 
will be shown in the undertaking, by those of rank and influence on the 
spot, that its future progress will be insured, until it shall have ac¬ 
quired an extent and stability which will enable it to fulfil the high 
purposes for which its founder, Mr. Bethune, designed it. 

70. While it is gratifying to me to be thus able to state that the moral 
and social questions which are engaging attention in Europe have not 
been neglected in India ^during the last eight years, it is doubly gra¬ 
tifying to record, that those years have also witnessed the first intro¬ 
duction into the Indian Empire of three great engines of social 
improvement, which the sagacity and science of recent times had 
previously given to the Western Nations—I mean Railways, Uniform 
Postage, and the Electric Telegraph. 

I propose to advert to each of them, briefly, in their order. 

71. The subject of Railway communication in India was first laid 
before the Supremo Government by Mr. Macdonald Stephenson, in 
1843. 

In 1849 the Hon’blc Company engaged in a Contract with the East 
Indian Railway Company, for the construction of an experimental line 
at a cost not exceeding one million Sterling. The line wa« to be select¬ 
ed with a view to its forming a portion of a future trunk line to the 
North-Western Provinces. 

On that ground the section from Howrah towards Rajmahal was 
chosen, with a branch to the Coal field at Raneegunge. 

In the cold weatherof 1851, a line was surveyed between Burdwan and 
Rajmahal. In the following season that survey was continued to Allahabad. 

* In the Spring of 1853 the Government of India submitted to the 
Court of Directors its views upon the general question of Railways 
for the Indian Empire. 
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The Hon’ble Court was respectfully advised to encourage the for¬ 
mation of Railways in India to the utmost. It was urged not to hesitate 
to engage in the enterpriso upon a scale commensurate to the vast extent 
of the Territories which hadr been placed under its Government, and 
to the great political and commercial interests which were in¬ 
volved. 

It was specifically recommended that, in the first instance, a system of 
trunklines should be formed, connecting the interior of each Presidency 
with its principal port, and connecting the several Presidencies with each 
other. 

The trunk lines which were proposed, and of which the general 
direction could alone be given, were,— 

ls£,—A line from Calcutta to Lahore. 

2nd ,—A line from Agra, or some point in Hindostan, to Bombay, 
'or alternatively a lino from Bombay by the Nerbudda Valley to meet 
at some point the line from Calcutta to Hr»- 
3rd ,—A line uniting Bombay and Madras. 

4 lh ,—A lino from Madras to the Malabar Coast. 

The llon’ble Court was pleased to give its approval to the general 
plan which the Supreme Government had sketched. 

Some progress has already been made in the construction of most of 
these lines; and measures have been taken for the construction of them 
all in due course of time. 

In the Bengal Presidency, the line from Calcutta to Raneegunge, a 
distance of 120 miles, was opened on the 3rd February 1855. 

The Court of Directors has sanctioned the construction of a line from 
Burdwan to Delhi, on a capital of .X’l0,000,000 Sterling. 

The direction of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad having been 
previously approved, that from Allahabad to Cawnpore was sanctioned 
in Juhe 1854, from Cawnpore to near Agra in December 1854, and 
thence vid Agra and Muttra to Delhi in November 1855. 

Surveys of two alternative lines from Delhi or Agra to Lahore were 
executed in 1854-55: additional surveys have been authorized from 
Mirzapore to Jubbulpore, and from Cawnpore to Bhilsa. 

It has been stated above that the trunk line from Calcutta to 
Burdwan, with a branch to Raneegunge, has already been opened. 

It is expected that the section of this trunk line which lies between 
Mirzapore and Agra (except the bridge over tjie Jumna at Allahabad) 
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"will be completed by the end of 1857; and arrangements are in progress 
for opening this portion of the line separately. 

Itis further expected that the section between Burdwan and Rajmahal 
will * be completed in 1858, and the remainder probably not till 1859. 

In the Bombay Presidency the Hon'ble East India Company has 
recognized and made engagements with two Railway Companies for exe¬ 
cuting the several lines proposed; the first, the Great India Peninsula 
Railway Company ; the second, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company. 

In 1849 a contract was entered into with the former, for constructing 
an experimental line from Bombay towards the Ghats. 

The first section of the Bombay line, which was the first line of Rail¬ 
way employed for public traffic in India, was opened on 16th April 1853. 

A length of fifty-one miles on this line, from Bombay to Wasin- 
dra, has been open since October 1855. 

After much discussio^pnd many surveys, in regard to the competing 
lines for the traffic between Candeish and Bombay, (the one proposed 
by the Great India Peninsula Railway Company, direct, by the Thull 
Ghat in the Syhadree Range—the other proposed by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Company, circuitous, by way of the Tapteo 
Valley,) the Government of India was enabled to form a well-founded con¬ 
clusion in the autumn of 1855. The Supreme Government recommended 
that the line from Bombay to Candeish by way of the Thull Ghat should 
be sanctioned by the Hon'ble Court as a highly important local line. 

At the end of the year the Supreme Government recommended 
further, that an extension of this line from Candeish to Nagpore should 
receive the sanction of the Hon'ble Court. 

Thus direct and easy and cheap conveyance will be afforded to the 
magnificent port of Bombay, not only for the produce of. the rich pro¬ 
vince of Candeish, but for all tho raw cotton of the.famous districts of 
Berar and Nagpore, to whose value allusion has already been made in 
a previous paragraph of this Minute. 

Surveys have also been executed for this Company from Candeish to 
the Iron and Coal Districts on the Nerbudda, and as far as Jubbulpore, 
where they will meet the survey already mentioned from Mirzapore. 

In December 1854, the Supreme Government recommended to the 
Hon’ble Court to give its sanction to the line from Bombay by the Bhore 
Ghat to Poona, as the firstsection of the trunk lino from Bombay to Madras. 
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In the autumn of 1S55, the Hon’ble Court was advised to sanction 
the prolongation of this line from Poona as far as the River Kistna, 
where it is intended to meet the trunk liue from Madras. 

In November 1854, the Government of India resolved to recommend 
to the Court of Directors to give its sanction to the line which had been, 
surveyed by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company 
from Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad, and which was intended to 
form the first section of a trunk line from the Western Coast of India 
to Hindostan. 

The Hon’ble Court was pleased to approve of the section from Surat 
to Ahmedabad, but it withheld, for the time, its sanction to the section 
between Surat and Bombay. 

The line of junction which should he selected between the Presidency 
of Bombay and Hindostan has been found beset with difficulties. 
But in the very last hours of my administration, I have had the satis¬ 
faction of receiving plans and sections, which ifppear to show that a very 
practicable and eligible line may be found from Baroache over the Gb&ts 
to Indore, and thence by Bhilsa and Gwalior to Agra. I trust that 
this lino, forming an excellent junction between Bombay and Hindo- 
stan, and-giving easy access to the rich products aud important trade of 
Central India may ultimately bo adopted. 

In the Madras Presidency all the Railway engagements of the Hon’ble 
East India Company have been formed with the Madras Railway 
Company. 

A liuo from Madras by Vanicmbaddy, Salem, and Coimbatore, to 
Poonany on the Malabar Coast, was sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court. 

No portion of this line has been opened as yet for public traffic; but 
I had tho satisfaction of travelling upon it for about fifty miles in No¬ 
vember last, and I saw every reason to approve of the execution of the 
line, and of the vigour with which the works wero being carried on. 

Sanction has also been given by the Hon’ble Court to a branch line 
from Vaniembaddy to Bangalore. 

Two plans have been proposed for the trunk line which is to unite 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

Tho one line would proceed by Cuddapah and Bellary to tho River 
Kistna the other would form a continuation of the line first mentioned, 
and would be carried from Bangalore to Bellary, and thence to the River 
Kistna. 

us 
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i The Supreme Government has given the preference to the trunlj; line 
by way of Cuddapah, and has referred the question for the final decision 
of the Hon’ble Court 

* It seems to me that the Hon’ble Court have every reason to 
lie satisfied with the progress that has been made in the construction of 
Indian "Railways since 1849, and with the prospect of future return." 


72. The inferiority of the Postal system in India, and the unsatisfac¬ 
tory manner in which the Post Office Department had been found to 
work in every Presidency, induced the Supreme Government, in the 
year 1850, to appoint a Commission, consisting of one member from 
each Presidency, to examine into the Post Office system and to report on 
some scheme for its improvement. 

The Report prepared by the Commission was submitted for the 
consideration of the Hon’ble Court of Directors. It resulted ultimately 
in the adoption of the following principal changes and improvements in 
the Indian Postal system 

1st,—The institution of the Post Office throughout India as a dis¬ 
tinct department, superintended by the “ Director General,” under 
the immediate control of the Government of India. 

2 nd ,—The establishment of an uniform single rate of Postage, of 
half-an-anna (f&) for letters, and of an anna for newspapers, 
few irrespective of distance. 

3 rd ,—The substitution of Postage Stamps for cash payments. 

tth ,—The restriction of the privilege of official franking to as 
Officers as possible, 

, Very recently Her Majesty’s Government have consented to the adop¬ 
tion of an uniform rate of Postage, payable in one sum, on fetters between 
England and India. The rate has been fixed at six ponce per half ounce. 

As yet, it is too soon to form any correct estimate of the actual effect 
of these changes upon the amount of general correspondence and upon 
the public revenue. So far as we may venture to form a conjecture, the 
increase in correspondence has already been at the rate of 25 per cent., 
while the loss of revenue has been less considerable than was expected. 

On the other hand, jt would be difficult to form any conception at all 
of the real magnitude of these changes and of their social effects, unless 
by illustration and contrast. Two simple facts may perhaps enable a 
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bystander to estimate in some degree the extent of our Postal reform 
and its value. 

In England a single letter is conveyed to any part of the British Isles 
for a penny : in India a single letter is now conveyed over distances "im* 
measurably greater, from Peshawur on the borders of Afghanistan to the 
southernmost village by Cape Comorin, or from Debrooghur in Upper 
Assam to Kurracheo at the mouth of the Indus, for no more than three 
farthingvS. The postage chargeable on the same letter three years ago 
in India would not have been less than a shilling, or sixteen times the 
present charge. 

Again, since uniform rates of Postage between England and India 
have been established, the Scotch recruit, who joins his regiment on our 
furthest frontier at Peshawur, may write to his mother at John O’Groat's 
House and may send his letter to her free for a sixpence. Three 
years ago the same sum would not have carried Ills letter beyond Lahore. 

It has rarely happened that a departmental revolution so complete, 
having consequences so wide-spread and so generally beneficial, could be 
recorded in so few lines as have now sufficed to exhibit the reform of our 
Indian Post Office and its excellent results. 


73. It was in the beginning of April 1852, that the Report of Dr. W. 
O’Shaughnessy, on the full completion, and the successful working, of 
the experimental line of Electric Telegraph, which had previously been 
authorised by the Hon’ble Court, was laid before the Government of 
Bengal. On the 14th of that month the Governor of Bengal strongly 
urged the Governor General in Council to obtain the sanction of the 
Hon’ble Court to the immediate construction of lines of Electric Tele¬ 
graph from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to Peshawur, and to Madras, 
lie also advised that Dr. O’Shaughnessy should be forthwith sent to 
England for the furtherance of the measure. On the 23rd of the same 
month, the Governor General in Council recommended these measures 
to the Court of Directors, and Dr. O’Shaughnessy proceeded to England.' 

The Hon’ble Court entered into the proposal with the utmost cordia¬ 
lity and promptitude, and on 23rd June it signified its assent to the 
whole proposal of the Government of India. 

During the rest of that year, and through the greater part of the next 
year, Dr. O’Shaughnessy was employed in procuring and dispatching from 
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England the immense mass of materials which was required for the vast 
work which had been projected. 

In November 1853, the construction of the Telegraph line from Cal¬ 
cutta to Agra was commenced. On the 24th March 1854, a message 
was sent over the line from Agra to Calcutta, a distance of 800 miles, 
which had been completed in less than five months. 

The vigour which was thus apparent at the commencement of the 
work was fully maintained throughout all its subsequent progress. On 
the 1st February 1855, fifteen months after the commencement of the 
work, the Superintendent was able to notify the opening of all tho 
lines from Calcutta to Agra, and thence to Attock on the Indus, 
and again from Agra to Bombay and thence to Madras. These 
lines included forty-one Offices, and were extended over 3,050 miles of 
space. 

Nor is this all. Since the commencement of the past year the line of 
Electric Telegraph has been completed to Peshawur. It has been 
extended from Bangalore to Ootacamund ; and is nearly finished from 
Rangoon to Meeaday upon the Burmese Frontier. 

To sum up in a single sentence. The Superintendent has stated in 
his last Report that 4,000 miles of Electric Telc- 

9t!i February 1856. 

graph have been laid down, and placed in work¬ 
ing order, since the month of November 1853. 

The difficulties which have been encountered in the construction of 
tho Indian Telegraph lines were such as have no existence in the civilized 
and cultivated countries of Europe. 

Throughout Central India, for instance, Dr. O’Shaughncssy states,— 
Report othFob. 1856; “The country crossed opposes enormous difficul- 
para. 27. “ ^ es the maintenance o? any line. There is no 

“ metalled road; there are few bridges; the jungles also in* many places 
„ “ are deadly for at least half the year; there is no police for tho protection 
“ of the lines. From the loose black cotton soil of Malwa to the rocky 
“ wastes of Gwalior, and the precipices of the Sindwa Gh&ts, every variety 
“ of obstacles has to be encountered.” 

On the lines that have been mentioned, about seventy principal rivers 
have been crossed, some by cables, others by wires extended between masts. 

Some of those river-crossings have been of great extent. The cable 
across tho Soane measures 15,840 feet; and the crossing of the Toombud- 
dra River is stated to be not less than two miles in length. 
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The cost of constructing tho Electric Telegraph India cannot yet 
Report oth Feb. 18S8; be accurately calculated. The Superintendent in 
para. 66. his last Report has stated it as his belief, that the 

“ total cost of everything, construction of 4,000 miles as they at present 
“ stand, working of all the offices for two years, spare stores in hand, 
“ instruments, houses, &c.” will not exceed twenty-one lakhs of rupees, or 
little more than 500 Rupees a mile. 

It is to be observed that the construction of the lino, though rapid, is 
Report 9th Feb. 1856; f° r the most part already substantial The Super¬ 
para. 8i. intendent states, that the line “ for three-fourths 

of the distance from Madras to Calcutta is superior in solidity to any 
ever erected elsewhere/' 

On some portions of its length, it stands without a rival in 
Report 9th Feb. 1856; the world. For instance, in the Madras Presi- 

para. 32. dency, the line for 174 miles is borne on stone 

masonry pillars capped with granite; while for 332 miles it is 
sustained “ on superb granite, 16 feet high above ground, in single 
slabs/' 

It is satisfactory to be able to add, that the Superintendent has offici- 
Rcpurt 9 th Feb. 1856; a % stated that the Tariff of charges on the Indian 
pira. 68. lines “ is now as cheap as that in use in any other 

“ country having lines of such length as permit a fair comparison with ours.” 

Thus it is stated that in England a message of 20 words, sent 400 
Roport 9th Feb. 1856; miles, woul(i be charged five shillings. The charge 
pam. 70. in India for 24 words to Benares, 420 miles, is 

three shillings. 

Again, in the lines on the Continent of Europe, a message of 24 words 
Report 9th Feb. 1856 ; * sent from London to Trieste, would cost 22 shil- 
para. 74. lings. A similar message of 24 words sent from 

Calchtta to Bombay (about the same distance, 1,600 miles, as from Lon¬ 
don to Trieste) would be 12 shillings. 

For a comparison of the charges for greater distances than these, wo 
must look to the United States of America. 

The Superintendent Btates, that a message of 16 words, sent from 
Report 9th Feb. 1856 ; New York to New Orleans, 2,000 miles, would cost 
para. 76. 23 shillings and 6 pence. A similar message of 

16 words, sent from Calcutta to Bangalore, ‘which is more than 2,000 
miles, costs only ten shillings. 
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■ Allusion hasten made to the physical difficulties which obstructed 
the formation of the Telegraph lines in India. But these were by no 
means the most serious difficulty with which the Superintendent has 
had*to contend. An entire establishment for the working of the lines 
wft| to be formed from the commencement, and the materials from 
which to form it were scanty, and by no means of the best description. 

Hence the Superintendent states, even in his last Report, that his 
Report 9th Feb. 1856; “ chief and almost insurmountable difficulty” has 

pare. 100 . lain in the sudden and simultaneous training of 

some 300 persons, employed in sixty different offices. And while tko 
Superintendent affirms that the signallers generally are expert and 
capable of accurate manipulation, yet in respect of steadiness and other 
requisite qualities he records that there is both room and need for great 
improvement. 

I could myself bear testimony to the accuracy and rapidity with which 
the Telegraph is worked, but I prefer to quote tho recorded statements 
of the Superintendent. 

Referring to allegations of inaccuracy in the Telegraph Department, 
the Superintendent observes—“ I can further establish by facts and 
“ official records beyond dispute, that the Indian lines have already 
“ accomplished performances of rapidity in the transmission of intelli- 
“ gence, which equal that achieved on the American lines. 

“ We have repeatedly sent the first bulletin of overland news in 40 

Report 9th Feb. 1856; “ minutes from Bombay to Calcutta, 1,600 miles. 

para. 78. «< \\r e have delivered despatches from Calcutta to 

“ the Governor General at Ootacamund, during tho rainy season, in three 
“ hours, the distance being 200 miles greater than from London to Sebas- 
“ topol. We have never failed for a whole year in delivering the mail 
« news from England via Bombay within twelve hours.” 

Tho Superintendent has been permitted by the Hon’ble Court to 
proceed a second time to England and to America, to obtain tho means 
of improving our present system and of extending it still further. 

Several new lines are in contemplation within India itself. 

The Supreme Government has further expressed its readiness to co¬ 
operate with the Government of Ceylon in extending the Indian lines 
from the Presidency of Madras to Point de Galle. 

And, as the Hon’ble Court has indicated its willingness to join in any 
practicable scheme for laying down a Submarine Telegraph across tho 
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Mediterranean and the Indian Seas, it may be hoped that the system of 
Electric Telegraphs in India may yet ono day be united with those which 
envelope Europe, and which already seek to stretch across the Atlantic 
Ocean. * • 

It is not the object of the Government of India to derive any swqpiuS 
Report 9 th Fob. i860 ; revenue from its Telegraph establishment. If, 
i ,ara * 7 * therefore, mention is here made of the financial 

results of the year, it is only for the purpose of showing the important 
fact, that increasing resort is made to the Telegraph for the transaction of 
private business throughout the country. The Superintendent states, that 
the “ monthly cash receipts have, even in the first year, very largely ex- 
“ ceeded the sum anticipated (namely 10,000 Rupees), an$ that they 
“ exhibit a steady and constant increase from month to month.” 

The Political and the Military advantages which the Government of 
the country derives from the possession of such an engine of power are 
too obvious to call for notice. But two remarkable instances of its efficacy, 
which have fallen within my own immediate knowledge, will afford an 
illustration of its political value, which will not be without interest 

When H. M.’s 10th Hussars were ordered with all speed from Poona 
to the Crimea, a message requesting instructions regarding their des* 
patch was one day received by me at Calcutta, from tho Government of 
Bombay, about nine o’clock in the morning; instructions were forth¬ 
with sent off by the Telegraph in reply, and an answer to that reply 
was again received at Calcutta from Bombay in the evening of the same 
day. A year before, the same communications, for the despatch of 
speedy fcinforceraents to the seat of war, which occupied by the Tele¬ 
graph no more than twelve hours, could not have been made in less 
than thirty days. 

1 The otlier instance is of a similar character :— 

When it was resolved to send Her Majesty’s 12th Lancers from 
Bangalore to the Crimea, instead of Her Majesty's 14th Dragoons from 
Meerut, orders were forthwith despatched by Telegraph direct to the 
Regiment at Bangalore. 

The Corps was immediately got ready for service. It marched 200 
miles to Mangalore, and was there before the transports were ready to 
receive it # 

In both cases the effect was the same. The Electric Telegraph 
enabled the Authorities in India to give to Her Majesty’s Government, 
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in its hour of need, two magnificent Cavalry Corps of not less than 
1,300 sabres; and to despatch them to tho Crimea with a promptitude 
and timely alacrity which exceeded all expectations, and which in the 
circumstances of the previous year would have been utterly imprac¬ 
ticable. 


Note.—I venture to add another and a recent instance 
of the political value of tho Electric Telegraph, which has 
occurred nince this Minute was signed. 

On tho 7th February, as soon as tho administration of 
Oudo Was assumed by the British (Sovommoiit. a branch 
Electric Telegraph from Cawnpore to Lucknow was forth¬ 
with commenced. In eighteen working days it was com¬ 
pleted, including the laying of a Cable, 6,000 feet in length, 
across the River Ganges. 

On tho moving on which I resigned the Government 
of India, General Outram was asked by Telegraph,‘‘ Is all 
well in Oudo?”—The answer, “ All is well in (Jude," was 
received soon after noon, and greeted Lord Canning on 
his first arrival. (Signed) I). 


I have now given 
a brief history of tlic 
construction of tlio 
working and of tho 
results of the Electric 
Telegraph in India. 

In the klinutc in 
which, as Governor of 
Bengal, I first pro¬ 
posed the construction 


of a general system of Telegraphs to the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil, it was observed, “ Everything, all the world over, moves faster 


now-a-days than it used to do, except the transaction of Indian 
business.” 


"Whoever shall peruse the paragraphs that have just been written 
Minute, nth April will bo ready to admit, that, so far as the Electric 
1852, p. 9. Telegraph is concerned, the reproach of tardi¬ 

ness has been removed. 


Furthermore, I make bold to say that, whether regard be had to 
promptitude of executive action, to speed and solidity of construction, 
to rapidity of organization, to liberality of change, or to the early, icali/a* 
tion and vast magnitude of increased political influence in the East, the 
achievement of the Ilon’ble Company in the establishment of the Elec¬ 
tric Telegraph in India may challenge comparison with any public 
enterprise which has been carried into execution in recent times, among 
the Nations of Europe or in America itself. 


74. Although conspicuous place has been given to those groat 
measures of public improvement, on which I have dwelt iu the preced¬ 
ing paragraphs at a length which only their great importance and value 
will justify, many measures remain to be told which are well worthy 
of note, in connexion with the commerce, the resources, the products, 
the communications, and the general improvement of the country. 



75. In connexion with Commerce and Navigation, it may be men¬ 
tioned, that, within the last eight years, differential duties on foreign 
bottoms have been abolished. . 

The Coasting trade of Irihia has been set entirely free. * 

An Act has been passed for the discouragement of Crimps and for 
the Registry of British Seamen. 

Tho duties levied in the Ports of India were already so light, that 
there has been little inducement to touch the Tariff, unless it had been 
for the purpose of enhancing the rates in justice to the general revenue 
of India. 

Tho Tariff, however, has been in some degree simplified; aud its 
operation has been extended to the ports in the Provinces of Tonasserim, 
Arracan and Pegu. 

Restriction on tho Salt trade of the North-Western Provinces has 
been removed. 

70. Early in 18o4<, a Commissioner was appointed to investigate and 
report upon the whole question of tho manufacture and sale of Salt in India. 

The appointment of the Commissioner was made with especial refer¬ 
ence to the question of the practicability of controlling the manufacture 
of Salt in Bengal by means of a system of Excise. 

It has been a cause of just dissatisfaction to the Supreme Government, 
that the submission of the Report on this subject has been so long delayed, 
arid that it has only just been transmitted to the Home Authorities by 
the Commissioner, Mr, Plowden, and even now in an imperfect state. 

In the mean timo the sanction of the Supreme Government has been 
given to an experiment being made under the authority of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal, for the., manufacture of Salt, in one District 
within his juflsdietion, under a system of Excise. The experiment is 
still in progress. 

77. A duty on the import of raw cotton into the North-Western 
Provinces has been abolished. 

The Frontier customs duties in the Punjab having been found to 
bo a cause of vexatious oppression to the population, while the sum 
they gave to the Treasury was comparatively inconsiderable in amount, 
they were wholly abolished ; and their place was supplied principally 
by a Tax on Salt from the Mines. 
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At the same time the duty on the Salt taken from the Trans-Indus 
mines was made 'exceedingly tight: the object there being, not the 
realization of Revenue, but the maintenance of tranquillity and of 
an effectual control over the interests and the conduct of the Hill tribes. 

In like manner, and for similar reasons, all Customs and all Export 
duties upon the River Indus were abandoned; and ultimately the 
Land Frontier Customs were abolished in Sinde, as they had previously 
been in the Punjab. 

Upon the same principle the Land Frontier Customs between the 
Territories of His Highness the Nizam and the British Prounces which 
surround it have been wholly given up, and are no longer levied upon 
any part of the Frontier. 


78. While efforts have thus been made, in various provinces of the 
Empire, to give full freedom to the coutse of trade, the Government 
of India has been sedulous in originating and encouraging endeavouts 
to discover and bring to use the hidden resouices of the Indian 
Territories. 

70. The great acquisition which lias been mado by the possession 
of the Cotton districts of Borar and Nagpore hu* already been noticed. 

Attention has also been given to the cotton which is produced 
in the Upper Districts of Pegu. A gentleman, having practical 
knowledge of the subject, was deputed to examine the Districts beyond 
Prome and Thayet Myo. His report, although meagre, was encourag¬ 
ing in a certain degree. 

80. The cultivation of Tea in Assam has prospered in a remark¬ 
able degree. 

The plant has also been largely introduced into the Upper Districts 
of the North-West Provinces. Some years ago plantations were esta¬ 
blished in the Deytah Dhoon and in ICumaon and Gurhwal. 

. More recently Mr. Fortune has been employed to bring plants and 
seeds in large quantities from'China, and to engage Chinese workmen 
for the manufacture of the tea 

The cultivation bos extended along the Himalayas. Extensive plan¬ 
tations are now growing up on the heights towards Kangra, and 
an experimental plantation has been formed on the Murree Hills 
above Rawul Findee. , Further to the Eastward, in Kumaon and 
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Ouihwal, the Zemindars have adopted the cultivation of the plant 
themselves. k 

Very large qualities of tea are now manufactured every year. It 
sells readily, at a high price. * . . 

There is every reason to believe that the cultivation of the tea plant 
will be very widely spread in future years, and that the trade in tea 
produced m India will become considerable m extent 

81. An Agricultural and Hoiticultural Society having been esta¬ 
blished in. the Punjab, the Government has given to it a liberal annual 
eontubution, and constant support and aid 

Different kinds of seeds have been piocured fiom Europe for the 
impiovoment of agiwultuie in that Province 

The growth of Flax has been 1 sagely encouraged, and the cultiva 
tion of it at onco extended to vciy considerable dimensions 

An experiment for the growth of Silk having been undertaken, 
workmen skilled in the business, mulberry plants, and every othei 
lequisito weie piovided abundantly by the Government 

Measure s have also been taken for preserving the bleed of horses 
which was formerly much prized in the Punjab 

And, to aid the exertions of the Society for introducing a liotter breed 
of sheep into the countiy, Merino iams wue proemcd by tho Govern¬ 
ment, and application was made for the lmpoiUtion of a fuithei supply 
fiom the Australian Colonies. 

An expel iment Las b^en made of the practir ibility of introducing 
a breed of sheep mto Pegu. The practicability had always previously 
bet n denied , but the success which has already attended the establish¬ 
ment of large flocks in Upper Pegu gives the strongest reason to be¬ 
lieve ’that the animal will speedily be naturalised m those districts, and 
multiply. Tile Natives show a strong desue to possess them They 
thuv e perfectly, and are singularly fruitful 

The object is one of gieat importance ; for the absence of sheep leads 
to a privation m respect of food, which is severely felt not only by the 
European Soldiers m the Province* but also by all of every class who 
arc employed therein. 

Corresponding measures for the encouragement of agriculture have 
not been wanting m the elder Provinces; and # a large pecuniary grant 
was recently sanctioned by tho Supreme Government, on the appli¬ 
cation of the Government of Madras, for the establishment of pe¬ 
riodical Agucultuial Shows within that Presidency. 
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82. The preservation and renewal of Forests in different parts of 
India is an object of the highest public importance, which 4 until 
lately had not received the attention it deser^d. Bales have now 
been laid down, and appointments . have been , made, which it is 
hoped will foi the future have the effect of proventing all unthrifty ma¬ 
nagement of the forests, on which we must mainly depend for the supply 
of necessary timber , while the renewal of the troos, as well as their pre¬ 
servation, will be provided foi. 

With that view a Conservator of Forests was appointed in Pegu, as 
soon as we obtained possession of the Province 

A similar Officer has been appointed for Tena&crim and Martaban. 

The principal forests from wluch our supply of fcimbei for public pur¬ 
poses in Hmdostan was derived belonged to the Government of Oude. 
They have heretofim btui beyond our control, but tiny will now be 
carefully regulated and preserved. 

A transit duty was until lately levied on the export of timber giown 
on grants of land made to pnvate peisom m the Deyiah Dhoon This 
transit duty has been relinquished. But foi the proper conservancy of 
forests in tho Dhoon, it has been deemed necessary to prevent the felling 
of Umber without the sanction of ,i Superintendent of Forests, who is 
appointed by the Government to ensun due piecaution being taken 
against the waste and injury to the forests which had hithorto gone on 
unchecked. * 

Si milar endeavours have been inado fur the pi enervation of the foiests 
within tho Hill States. But as most of these belong to Hill Chiefs, the 
attainment of the object at width the Government amis is beset with 
difficulties. 

Regulations, however, have been laid down lor the management and 
for the renewal of those forests over which tho Government can exercise 
control 

A complete examination of all the forests upon the Sutkj and Beas 
has been made by an Officer appointed by the Government of India, and 
every precaution has been taken for their future preservation and thrifty 
management, by leasing tracts of forests for our own use, by the prohibition 
of burning the hill sides, and by the exercise of such influence as can be 
Used with $h& improvident and ignorant petty potentates to whom the 
forests for the most part belong. 

Throughout the whole Punjab, the Government, as well as private 
persons, is almost wholly dependent for a supply of timber upon the forests 
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in Cliumba and in the Territories of Maharaja Gholab Sing. To faeili ■ 
tate tlic supply, anti to prevent extortion, a Government Agency has 
been established with wholesome effect 

The plains of the Punjab are wholly ih stihop oi forest tree'*. Shortly 
after our occupation of the Province instructions were issued by the 
Government, with a view to the gradual removal of this great want 
It is hoped that the measures which were enjoined, and which have been 
vigorously carried into effect, may in due time produce tlio results which 
the Government has had in view. But the process must needs be slow, 
and if success shall ultimately be attained, it must be the work of time. 

83. During the last eight yoars, persevering efforts have been made 
to render available the mineral wealth which this country is bolieved to 
possess 

At the present time two principal necessities which press upon the 
Government, and are felt to be essential to the interests of the commu¬ 
nity, aio Iron and Coal E\<*ry possible effort has been made, and is 
still making, to supply those great necessities. 

8 k Immediately after the annexation of the Punjab, an examina¬ 
tion of the Salt Range was made, with a view to doteimine the extent of 
the Coal within it, of which seams li;vl been found at Kalabagh. 

The result of the evaminalioti unfortunately established that the 
coal discovered at Kalabagh was a more lignite, inconsiderable in 
quantity, and almost worthless in quality; and that the Salt Range 
contained no beds of real coal. 

More recently the hopes of thejClovcruraent were raised by the 
announcement of the discovery of coat in Pegu. Hut here also the 
seam unfortunately proved to be of inconsiderable extent. There is, 
howevor, go >d reason to hope that workable seams of coal may yet be 
found in Pegu, where, as well os in the Tenasserim Provinces, the mine¬ 
ral has been discovered at various points. 

Mr. Oldham, a gentleman possessing scientific and practical know¬ 
ledge of the subject, was appointed by the Court of Directors to make 
full examination of the Districts in which Coal might be present. Mr. 
Oldham has already examined the principal Districts of Bengal, Sylhel, 
and Tenasserim, and ho is now carrying on, bis investigations in the 
Nerbudda Valley. # 

There is no doubt of the existence in India of coal in abundance; 
but the great difficulty of access to it, and distance, are formidable 
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impediments in the way of rendering it available for the purposes for 
which it is required. 

85. Enquiries regarding the capacity of the Indian Territories as 
an Iron-producing country were actively bet'on foot by the deputation of 
M. Marcadieu, in 1853, as a Geological Surveyor, to examine and report 
upon the iron mines which were said to exist in the hills to the North 
of Simla. 

Reports were 'nibmitted by him on mines at Various points. They 
proved the existence of rich iron ores at certain points ; but, from the 
situation of the mines, and the general scarcity of fuel and of water 
in the neighbourhood of them, it did not seem to the Court of Diieetois 
that the minerals in the Simla Hills held out sufficient inducement to 
the Government to undertake the working of them. 

M. Marcadieu was also employed to enq uire into and report upon 
the supply of Borax, which was said to be found in the Inner Himalayas. 
The enquiry was urgently pressed by the English manufactuieis of 
porcelain and potteiy. 

The Borax exists in great abundance in a very wild and remote coun¬ 
try belonging to Maharaja Oholab Sing, beyond Spiti and Kooloo 
The difficulties of access axe very great. The Maharaja has given 
assurance that he will not raise his duty on the article. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has promised its best aid. But the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in the potteries seems now disinclined to pursue the trade in 
Borax at so remote a point 

The Hon’ble Court deputed M$, Tlenwood, a gentleman pos&esbiug 
practical experience as well as sciontifio knowledge of the subject, to 
survey the Districts of Kumaon and Guihwal, where iron deposits were 
said to abound. 

* 

During the last year the researches of Colonel Drummond and those 
of Mr. Henwood appeared to the Government of India to have estab¬ 
lished the practicability and the expediency of commencing mining 
operations in the Districts above-mentioned. Accordingly an experi¬ 
mental mining and smelting establishment at the foot of the Kumaon 
Hills has been sanctioned by the Government; and it is already in 
progress under the direct control of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Wostarn Provinces. * 4 

f % 

Other investigations earned on simultaneously by different persona in 
various quarters, have been equally successful in the discovery of iron ores. 
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In the Nerbudda Valley, the existence of rich mines of iron have 
been ascertained by local examinations, conducted by the surveyors 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, under the 
direction of Colonel Kennedy ; /md proposals for working the mineral 
at Ponassa have, some time since, been laid before the Honlile Court. 

Iron lias been found, and has been actually manufactured, very 
recently, in districts near Beerbhoom. 

Lastly, proposals have during the last few weeks been submitted to 
the Government of India by Mr. Hunt, one of the Contractors on tho 
Kast Indian Railway, for leasing and working mines of iron and coal 
which lie has succeeded in finding in tho districts not far from Jubbul- 
pore. 

On these encouraging facts, fair hopes may be built, that the present 
most urgent want of India in connection with her material improvement, 
namely, an ample supply of good iron within her own bounds, may at 
no distant date be abundantly supplied. 

8 G. Before proceeding to describe the vai ious classes of Public Works, 
which during the last eight years have been undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment for tho material improvement of the country, it should be staled 
that steps have been taken for the execution of a Topographical Survey 
of all our recent territorial acquisitions, as a measure which is a necessary 
preliminary to all systematic improvement. 

Thus in the Punjab, suivoys were very oaily established, in different 
portions of the Province, and on a large scale. 

The Northern boundary of Pegu has been very accurately laid down 
by Major Allan. It was a work of great difficulty and delicacy, and has 
been executed with much ability and with complete success. 

A topographical survey of Pegu is already in progress, and a similar 
measure has been directed in the adjoining Province of Martaban. 

'Measures have also been taken for obtaining, as soon as may be 
practicable, topographical surveys of Nagpore and Sinde, as well as 
of the Assigned Districts of Hyderabad. 

In connection with this part of the subject, it may be mentioned, that 
in Central India, the consent of all the Native States has been obtained 
to the making of a topographical survey, and to a demarcation of all the 
boundaries between the several Native States, and between die British 
Territories and those of Native States. 
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This measure is of great importance ami value, not only with refer¬ 
ence to the possible future improvement of those Territories, but for the 
preservation of public tranquillity, which has heretofore been so frequently 
disturbed by feuds arising from dispute/1 boundaries. * 

1 ' ,./ s 

87- Of all the works of public improvement which can be 
applied to an Indian Province, works of Irrigation are the hap¬ 
piest in their effects upon the physical condition of the people. 
And foremost among all the works of irrigation that the world, 
as yet, has ever seen, stands the Gauges Canal, whose main stream was 
for the first time opened on the 8th April 1854 

When the opening of the Canal was reported to the Hon'ble Court, 
the work was thus briefly described ;— 

“ Within eight years the main lines of the Ganges CaDal, applicable 

Minute Governor Go- to the double purpose of irrigation and naviga¬ 
tion! ; dated 5th May IS 54. tj 0 n, have been designed, executed, and opened. 

“ Extending over 525 miles in length, measuring in its greatest 
“ depth ten feet, and in its extreme breadth 170 feet, tlio main 
t; irrigation line of the Ganges Canal is justly described, f as a work 
“ which stands unequalled in its class and character among the efforts of 
“ civilized nations/—(Letter of Lieutenant Governor, April 1854, yam. 8.) 

“ Its length is five-fold greater than that of all the main lines of 
<f Lornbaidy united, and more than twice the length of the aggregate 
“ irrigation lines of Lombardy and Egypt together—the only countries 
“ in the world whose works of irrigation rise above insignificance. 

“ As a single work of navigation for purposes of commerce, the 
“ Ganges Canal has no competitor throughout tlio world. No single 
“ Canal in Europe has attained to half the magnitude of this Indian 
“ work. It nearly equals the aggregate length of the four greatest 
“ Canals in France; it greatly exceeds all the first class Canals of 
“ Holland put together, and it is greater, by nearly one-third, than the 
“ ggpfetest Navigation Canal in the United States of America. 

“ I have spoken here of the main line alone. When the branches in 
“ progress shall have been completed, the extent and influence of the 
“ work will be vastly increased throughout all its gigantic proportions. 

“ Wonderful and admirable in all respects as the Ganges Canal is felt 
“ to be, it has been well said, in the words which the Lieutenant-Governor 
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“ has quoted, * that there is no more striking fact in connexion with it 
“than that such a truly gigantic undertaking should havo been, in its 
“ designs, the work of a single intellect, and, in its execution, the work of 
“ a third part of one man's professional life/ ” * 

All the plans for the prosecution of the works upon the Canal had 
been formed before the Government of India was placed in my hands. 
But of the sum of £ 1,400,000 which had been oxpeuded upon the 
Canal at the time of its opening in 1851, all excepting £1 70,000 has 
boon granted since my administration commenced. No financial pres- 
sure—uo exigencies of war—wore suffered to interrupt the progress of 
that great work. Its main lines have now been opened for nearly two 
years. The water has been admitted over their whole length. The 
works have stood the test, during the last monsoon, of some of the sc- 
* verebt floods that havo ever been known ; and as yet the success has 
been, in all respects, complete. 

When the branches shall be finished, the Canal will extend to about 
900 miles in length. It is estimated that the area which may be 
irrigated by its waters will not be less than 1,470,000 acres. But none 
can estimate, in their full extent, the blessings which its fertilizing in¬ 
fluence will confer upon millions, whom it will place henceforth beyond 
the roach of those periodical calamities of season, which from time 
to time, as in 1897, havo brought upon the plains of Hindustan the 
wide spread desolation of famine and death. 

I trust I shall not be thought vain-glorious if I say, that the success¬ 
ful execution and completion of such a work as the Ganges Canal would, 
even if it stood alone, suffice to signalise an Indian administration. 

I rejoice to know that the gracious favor of the Sovereign was 
promptly shown to the man, whose genius designed, and whose energy 
so rapidly completed, this noble work ; and that Sir Proby Cautley has 
been wotthily decorated with high honors from the Crown. 

88. Although the gigantic proportions of the Ganges Canal might 
appear at first sight, to dwarf all other similar works into insignificance, 
the Government during these years has undertaken other irrigation pro¬ 
jects, which must also be regarded as of great magnitude and importance 
Soon after the annexation of the Punjab the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment was given to the construction of a large Cantil with various 
branches, which should be fed jw the waters of the River Ravec, and 
which should be applied to the irrigation of tho Manjha, (the tract 

a 
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which was chiefly inhabited by the Scikhs,) and of the rest of the Baree 
Doab. 

The work has been carried on with vigour and success. The main 
lin<? with its branches will extend over hot less than 466 miles. ■ Its 
stream will be at its head 120 feet in breadth, and f ee t in depth, 

diminishing at its lower end to 16 feet in breadth and feet in depth. 
Its course is intended to be navigable ; and even during the dry season 
of the year the Canal head will roll down a body of water amounting 
to not less than 3,000 cubic feet in each second. 

The Report on the Punjab did not exaggerate the magnitude or the 
Second Punjab Report; importance of the works in the Baree Doab, when 
para. 424. it stated that the new canal would be “ second 

“ in India only to the great Ganges Canal, and equal, if not superior, to 
“ the finest irrigation canals in Europe." 

89. In the Mooltan District we found a vast number of smaller 
canals, fed by the periodical inundations from the rivers of the Punjab. 
They had been originally dug by the Pathan Governors, and had more 
recently been repaired by Sawun Mull, the father of Dewan Moolraj. 

An Officer was appointed to supervise the clearance of the canals and 
Second Punjab Report ; the distribution of the waters. “The canals," 

429 - it is stated, “ have been both enlarged and im- 

“ proved; and as regards conservancy and subsidiary management they 
“ are in more efficient order than ever they were, even in the palmy days 
“ of Sawun Mull.” 

The aggregate length of the inundation Canals in the District of 
Mooltan is upwards of 600 miles. 

90. The Inundation Canals in the Derajat are of local importance; 
but the streams are troublesome, and the people have not been success¬ 
ful in their management of them. 

A survey of all these canals was made, and the improvement of 
them is still in progress. 

In the Cis-Sutlej Province, where surveys for great irrigation works 
ware completed several years ago, no commencement has yet been made, 
or could have been made, while the expensive works already mentioned 
more urgently demanded the attention of the Government. 

Some amendment, hqwever, has been wrought in those arid regions 
by a proper distribution of' the water^of the Gugger and Sursootee 
Rivers, which was effected some years ago by the exercise of the 
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influence of the Government among the Chiefs of the Seikh protected 
States. 

92. Even the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, where the 
usual abundance of the annual raips diminishes the necessity and the 
call for works of^rigation, have roceived their due share of improve¬ 
ment under this head; a comprehensive project for the irrigation of 
the Districts of Shahabad and Behar, by a canal from the River Soane, 
and by large reservoirs which are to be formed by ‘ bunding* up the 
streams where they issue from the hills, has been strongly recommended 
to the Hon'ble Court- 

93. Among many works which have been constructed in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Madras during these years, for the supply of tanks and for 
other modes of irrigation, I think it necessary to enumerate only a few. 

A magnificent work has been designed and executed by Colonel 
Cotton and his successors, in the construction of the great Anicut across 
the River Gndavery, whereby tho means of irrigation will be given to 
very large tracts of country, to which such security against the constant 
risk of famine will bo beyond all value. 

94. For similar purposes of irrigation, sanction was given to the con¬ 
struction of a Regulating Dam across the rivers Cauvery and Venaar. 

In order to render tho water of thoKistna available for purposes of irri¬ 
gation, the formation of agreat Anicut across that river has been sanctioned. 

A similar Anicut was sanctioned on the river Pennair, which, while 
it answered the purposes of a bridge, has secured and extended the 
cultivation of a large tract of Country besides. 

When the Anicut across the River Palar shall be finished, it will 
ensure a supply of water to the tanks on both sides of the river in the 
Districts of North Arcot and Chingleput, aud will confer substantial 
benefit on the whole country within its scope. 

9&. In the Presidency of Bombay proposals have been made by a 
Joint’Stoek Company to undertake the execution of great works of 
irrigation throughout the various Districts of thfc Presidency, on terms 
which are set forth in its proposals. The project has been submitted to 
the Hon’ble Court by the Government of India, and acceptance of the 
proposals of the Company has been recommended, with certain large 
modifications which it is not necessary to specify. 

96. In Sinde the construction of a canal connecting the river Indus 

bk 

with the Narra Stream has been approved. By this work the channel 
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of the Narra will be annually and regularly supplied with water, which 
hitherto it has only received by extraordinary inundations once in twenty 
or twenty-five years. 

, The certain result will be immense benefit to the people of the Pro¬ 
vince, and consequent increase to its revenue. 

In Lower Sinde the channels of the Foolalie Canal have been cleared 
and improved; and in Upper Siude similar and extensive measures of 
improvement have been executed on the channel of the Bcgarie Canal. 


97. Next in order, to works of irrigation, stand works for improving 
the general communications of the country. Of these, works of internal 
navigation shall first be noticed. 

98. Already, before 1848, the Ganges had been covered with a 
flotilla of river steamers, provided as well by Government as by the 
enterprise of private Companies, for conveying the great trade which 
sought, passage upon its waters. 

99. When the conquest of the Punjab gave the upper stream of the 
River Indus into our possession, the Government was in hopes that private 
enterprise would place river steamers upon its streams even more abun¬ 
dantly than upon the Ganges. That hope was disappointed. The Govern¬ 
ment therefore endeavoured, by its own flotilla, to establish a regular 
communication by steam between the sea and the rivers of the Punjab. 

Accordingly, river steamers have for several years periodically made 
the passage from Kurrachee to Mooltan, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that if the steamers were more numerous, more certainly acces¬ 
sible to the public, and better adapted to the shallow waters on which 
they ply, their services would be of infinite benefit to the frontier trade. 

In the mean time the channel of the Indus is becoming the great 
highway between Europe and the North-Wostern Provinces of our posses¬ 
sions. Troops arrive and depart from England by that route. Recruits 
are sent out and invalids are sent home each year by its stream, thus 
avoiding the long and weary march which must otherwise be made by 
Calcutta. Great quantities of heavy stores follow the same course. And 
passengers in large numbers now by preference seek by it a point of 
departure at Bombay. 

A proposal has been made by the Government of Bombay for des¬ 
patching two steamers on experimental'trips from Kurrachee direct to 
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Suez. The result of it, should it prove successful, will add importance 
and value to steam communication upon the Indus. 

100. Surveys have been made of the principal rivers of the Punjab, 
with a view to the Extension of stiver navigation still further into* the 
interior of the Ulovince. 

The Indus may certainly be navigated nearly as far as Kalabagh; 
and, at no great expense, it might be made navigable to Attock. 

Occasional trips have been made by steamers in the rains as far as 
the Military Dep6t at Jhelum ; and although the results of the surveys 
of the other streams cannot be said to be encouraging, there is no 
doubt that internal navigation may be extended much further within 
the Punjab than has yet been attempted. 

J 01. Immediately after the occupation ot the Province of Pegu, half 
of the steam flotilla upon the Ganges was transferred to the Irrawaddy, 
and it forms now the great vehicle for trade, and for the conveyance of 
supplies between the Frontier and the sea. 

This Province is peculiarly adapted for the services of river steamers, 
and it is to be hoped that the flotilla will be largely increased. 

Already a project has been laid before the Hon'ble Court for re¬ 
moving the obstacles which impede a free navigation between the Bassein 
River and the Irrawaddy. 

Surveys have been made in the hopes of finding the means of opening 
a similarly free channel between the Pegu River and the River Sitang. 

During last year, there was discovered an excellent channel through 
the creeks, which gives a passage, perfectly safe and open at all times, 
between Bassein and Rangoon. 

A creek already exists between the River Sitang and the River 
Salween, in the neighbourhood of Beling, which, it is stated, might at 
small expense be made navigable throughout the year. 

If, therefore, the channel which has been surveyed between the Sitang 
and the Pegu Rivers should be formed, a continuous line of internal 
navigation, open at all seasons of the year, will be available for river 
steamers throughout the whole breadth of the Eastern Provinces, from the 
port at the mouth of the Bassein River to the anchorage at Moulmein. 

102. The necessity for the employment of regular means of commu¬ 
nication throughout the Province of Assam upon the stream of the River 
Bumimpootra, has long been increasingly felt. It has lately been 
resolved to place upon that river such portion of the Government 
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flotilla upon the Ganges as can from time to time be spared from more 
urgent duties, and application has been made to the Iion’blc Court for 
additional steamers to be employed upon the Burrumpootra. 

103. Examination has been made of Hie stream of the River 

* 

Nerbudda. 

The Report which has been published of the result of the examination 
affords little hope that the Nerbudda will ever be rendered a navigable 
river for purposes of trade. 

104. A survey of the River Godavery, upon the opposite coast, has 
given a result of much more hopeful aspect. 

Although I do not concur with those who hold that, if the streams of 
the Godavery and of its tributary the Wyngunga should be made navi¬ 
gable at all seasons, the cotton trade of Berar and Nagpore would bo 
transported by this channel to the Sea, notwithstanding the construction 
of a Railway between those Districts and Bombay, yet I am fully alive 
to the importance of opening this great inland navigation, if it be possi¬ 
ble, for general purposes of communication and trade. The Government 
of India, therefore, has given full sanction to the prosecution, with pro¬ 
per caution, of the extensive operations which the nature of the river 
channel, so far as it is yet known, seems to render indispensable, before 
the Godavery can be made a navigable stream. 

105. Besides the measures which have been taken in regard to navi¬ 
gable rivers, the means of internal navigation have been considerably 
increased during the last eight years by the completion of various navi¬ 
gation canals. 

The works of the great Ganges Canal and of the BareeDoab Canals, 
both of which will be available for navigation, have already been noticed. 

In the Madras Presidency considerable improvements and extensions 
have been made in the channel of Cochrane's Canal. 

A canal has been constructed to connect the Ports of Porto Novo and 
Cuddalore, in the District of South Arcot. 

In connexion with this work, sanction has been given to the construc¬ 
tion of a canal along the Eastern Coast between the Rivers Adyar and 
Palar. The general importance of this work to the country is very 
great It is capable of being prolonged from Palar to Cuddalore, where 
it would join the new canal from Porto Novo, which again is connected 
with the line of water communication between Coimbatore and the sea- 
coast through the Province of Tanjore. Thus a long line of inland navi- 
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gation would ultimately be established with great benefit to^he couu- 
try. 

In the budget of the year 1855-56, further proposals were made for 
extending the several lines of internal navigation at an expense of* not 
less than 15 lakhs of Rupees ; and they have been recommended for the 
approval of the Hon’ble Court. 

106. The value of all such channels of inland navigation as lead to 
the sea must of course be greatly dependent upon the condition of the 
ports at which they respectively terminate. The public records will show 
that the improvement of ports of shipment has not been lost sight of- 

107. The access to the Port of Calcutta, for a great part of the im¬ 
mense trade which flows to it from Bengal and other Provinces, lay 
through tlio Soonderbunds, which were connected with the Hooghly by 
two canals. 

These have been enlarged and deepened. 

The accommodation in the Port of Calcutta for the increasing number 
of ships which of late years have resorted to it has been considerably 
augmented. 

108. Some alarm having been generally felt that the navigation of 
the Hooghly was gradually and yearly deteriorating, and that there was 
some risk of the loss of the Port of Calcutta by the silting up of the 
channels, an enquiry was directed to be made. 

It was conducted with great deliberation and care, and the Report is 
now before the Government. 

In order to meet the wishe^of thoso who desired that precautions 
should bo taken to meet the evil which they believed to be approaching, 
snowed examination was made of the River Mutlah, a channel in the 
Soonderbunds lying to the Eastward, and navigable for the largest 
ships to within twenty-five miles of Calcutta. 

The result of the examination was satisfactory. 

*An experiment has lately been tried of lading a ship in the Mutlah. 
The stream has been buoyed by the Government, the advice of the 
Government Officers has been given, and every other assistance has been 
afforded to those who have been turning their attention to the new channel. 

It may be added, that before any steps were taken which could draw 
attention to the possible future importance of the Mutlah, I took 
the precaution of purchasing on behalf of Government, and for an incon¬ 
siderable sum, the large estate which occupied the site where the new 
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port mulfbe placed, if the trade should be diverted to the M utlah 
Channel. 

As a further measure of improvement for the Port of Calcutta a pro¬ 
ject' has been entertained for throwing a bridge across th^ River 
Hooghly. Boring operations have already been commenced ; and the 
subject, in all its parts, in now‘under consideration. 

109. The accommodation of the Harbour of Bombay has been im¬ 
proved by the addition and extension of piers, and by the recovery of 
Moodee Bay at a large expense from the sea; whereby ground for a 
Railway Terminus, a Custom House, Basin, &c., will be obtained and 
much additional space will be secured. 

The works which have been sanctioned for bringing a supply of water 
into the Island of Bombay may properly be included among the improve¬ 
ments of its Port. A lake is to be formed at Vehar, on the Island of Salsette, 
by ‘bunding’ up the stream which flows from the hills in that vicinity. 

For this great work the Government has consented to advance 25 
lakhs of Rupees, secured by an increase of the house assessment in the 
Island of Bombay. 

110. The Harbour of Kurrachee has also been much improved. 
Until of late, the Harbour was supposed to be inaccessible during the 
monsoon. Its accessibility at that season has now been fully proved ; 
and communication with Bombay and all other quarters will continue 
uninterrupted throughout the year. 

111. Measures have been recommended for the improvement of 
the Harbours of Coringa and Coconad^ 

112. Complaints having frequently been made of the unprotected 
state of the Harbour at Singapore, heavy batteries have been constructed, 
to an extent which the Military Engineers have considered to be amply 
sufficient for the ordinary defence of the port. 

113. Lights, Buoys, and Pilots have been provided for the Port of 
Rangoon, and provision is now being made for the new Port of Dalhousie 
on the Bassein River. 

114. As a measure of the utmost importance to the trade with these 

Ports, and with Moulmein, the construction of a Lighthouse upon the 
Alguada Reef, to the Southward of Cape Negrais, has been strongly re¬ 
commended to the Hon’ble, Court. " 

The ports of the Indian Territories are comparatively few in number, 
and for the most part, of little natural value. 
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The statement now given will show that the Government of India 
during these years has, at least, endeavoured to turn them to the best 
account 

115. I have Only to add that a new Code of Rules for the regulation 
and conservancy of Indian Ports has lately been passed into law. It 
was much required, and will be of great value to the interests of naviga¬ 
tion and trade. 

116. It remains for me to advert to those works of improvement 
by which the land communications of the country have during the last 
eight years been opened up and amended. 

117. The introduction into India of the greatest improvement which 
man’s invention has yet applied to the means of movement and carriage 
by land, namely, the Loeomotne Engine upon iron rails, has already 
been fully narrated. 

118. It, would bo impossible to compress within the limits I wish to 
observe an enumeration of all the works which have been executed or 
sanctioned by the Government of India for the improvement of inland 
communication, by means of ordinary roads, during the past eight years. 
I shall notice merely a few of the leading lines. 

119. The Grand Trunk Road, which had, speaking generally, been 
completed as far as Delhi, has been carried on without interruption. 

In the Lower Provinces many large bridges have been con¬ 
structed ; but it must unfortunately bo added that several have been 
destroyed by the force of floods; and their place must again be 
supplied. 

^ Until a bridge shall be built across the River Soane, a formidablo work, 
whose accomplishment must still be regarded as remote, the passage of 
the river will present vexatious difficulties and cause excessive delays. 
To obviate these, as far as may be possible, the Government is engaged 
in laying down a Causeway of stone across the river bed. This work, 
though but a temporary expedient, will be productive in the mean time 
of great public benefit. 

Without imputing blame in any quarter, it must be observed that 
during these years the progress that has been made in the Trunk Road 
between Delhi and the Sutfej appears to have been slow! The difficul¬ 
ties, however, have been great, and the road is now approaching to 
completion. 

H 
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120. WI ion the Punjab became a British Province, the prolongation 
of the Grand Trunk Road across its breadth was seen to bo an object of 

primary importance. Accordingly the line lias been carried from Loodia- 

< 

nah *by Jullundur to the Beas, and thence by Umritsur to Lahore, and from 
Lahore by Wuzeerabad, Jhelura, Rawul Pindoe, and Attock^to Pesliawur. 

Every natural difficulty that can be conceived has been encountered ; 
vast expense has been incurred ; but the road is rapidly approaching to 
completion, and by its usefulness will repay a thousand-fold the labor 
and the treasure it has cost. 

121. Sanction has been given to the construction of a road from 
Patna by Gya to join the lino of the Grand Trunk Road. This is per¬ 
haps the most important cross-road in the Lower Provinces, and the 
traffic upon the line of country is said to be exceedingly great. The pre¬ 
sent line will form an"essential branch of the Grand Trunk Road, and 
when the Railway shall have been constructed on the Patna and Mirza- 
porc line, the road will become of slill greater importance as a feeder to 
the Railway. 

122. A road, available at all seasons of the year, has been formed 
from Cuttack to Ungool and Sumbulporo, and has usefully opened up 
that wild tract of country. 

123. A line of the utmost importance lias been constructed from 
.Dacca to Akyab. 

An improved communication with the Province of Arracan had long 
been much required; but when political necessity compelled the Go¬ 
vernment to take possession of Pegu, it became an object of vital im¬ 
portance to the Government to be able to command the means of com¬ 
municating with Pegu by land, so that it might have the power at all 
l imes of despatching troops from Bengal to Pegu, foi reinforcement or 
in relief without being obstructed by the sepoys’ conditions of enlist¬ 
ment, which entitled him to refuse to proceed on service by sea. 

The work has been very costly, and attended with serious difficiilty, 
from the pestilential climate of much of the couutry through which it 
passes. 

. Iron ferry boats have been provided to facilitate the passage of 
troops across the rivers which lie in the way. 

From Akjfab to a point behind the Islaj(|Jjof Ramree, thetroops will 
be conveyed by an inland creek navigation, which has been carefully 
examined and arranged. From this point the troops will cross the Toun- 
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gltoop Pass into Pegu by a road, which will be particularly noticed here¬ 
after. 

124 A project for a road from Calcutta to Dacca, there to join the 
Dacca and Akyab*Road which has just been described, was called for; 
but the natural difficulties between Jessore and Dacca appeared, for the 
present at least, to be insuperable. 

125. With respect to district roads the Government of India has 
consented that the ferry funds of tlio Lower Provinces and the tolls 
levied on the Nuddea Rivers and on the Calcutta Canals, amounting in 
all to about five lakhs a year, should be thrown together as a fund for 
the construction and maintenance of district roads. 

The distribution of the funds will be made by the Local Government, 
on the principle that no district road shall be formed from the fund 
until due provision shall have been made for its maintenance by means 
of local resources. • 

126. In the Province of the Punjab, besides the great Trunk Road 
from Lahore to Peshawur, to which reference lias already been made, a 
vast extent of road has been constructed during the last seven years, for 
every different purpose, Military, Commercial, and Local. To enumerate 
them would be tedious. A full description of them will be found in Hie 
First and Second Punjab Reports, and more especially in the Punjab 
Road Report, all of which have been printed. 

127. In Pegu the difficulties which impede the formation of roads 
arc similar to those which render the construction of them in a perma¬ 
nent form almost impossible in Bengal. 

Excepting tlio road from Prome to Mccaday, no continuous line has 
«jiet been executed in the new Province; but Surveys have been exe¬ 
cuted for three great lines of road, 

ls£,-*-From Rangoon to Prome ; 

2nd ,—From Rangoon by Pegu to Tounghoo ; 

* 3rd ,—From Martaban by Sitang and Shoeyghcen to Tounghoo. 

Theimpcdimentstobe overcome on all these lines are very serious: 
the cost will be excessive. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped, that they will 
be undertaken with vigor and prosecuted to a successful conclusion. 
Their effect will be incalculably great. 

128. In the new PjJfeces of Nagpore and Hyderabad, the impossi¬ 
bility of providing a full eRablishment of Engineers at present has pre¬ 
vented any general plan of public works being formed. 
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12D. In Sinde a complete system of roads from Kurraclice to the 
Northern boundary was proposed by the Commissioner. They will be 
executed gradually, but as speedily as the necessary agency for their 
construction can be found. <■ 

130. The principal systems of roads which have been projected 
within our new Provinces, and some other leading works, have now been 
enumerated. I abstain from mentioning in detail the roads which have 
been sanctioned in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay; for, 
although the returns before me show that those roads are exceedingly 
numerous, and that in the aggregate their cost amounts to an enormous 
sum, the aggregate is made up of so many single items, which though of 
great local importance, are of little general interest, that the recital of 
them would be tedious, and of no obvious profit for any purpose. 

331. Two important works have been reserved for separate notice, by 
reason of the peculiarity of their situation and of the circumstances 
under which they have been carried on with singular success—I refer to 
the mountain roads in the Himalaya and in the Gomah Range of Arracan. 

The Hindostan and Thibet Road, when it shall have been completed, 
will.(as its name imports) connect the Plains of Hindostan with the 
Frontier of Thibet. A full and most interesting Report upon this road 
has been prepared by Lieutenant Briggs, the 0{$cer who has borne the 
chief part in constructing it The Report will shortly be published. All 
description of the road in this paper shall, therefore, be confined to the 
merest outline. 

The work had its origin in the desire entertained by the Government 
to abolish and to remove all pretext for defending Begaree (or the system 
of employing the forced labor of coolies) in the Hills. So far as the 
Government was concerned, that system had the sanction of tieaties; for 
every Chief was bound, whenever he should be called upon,'tofind upon 
his own part bands of laborers for the temporary service of the State. 

The Government has always remunerated amply the coolies who were 
so employed for the time they served; but the money w r as usually in 
great measure taken from them by their own Chiefs on their return. They 
were forced to travel great distances, and in many ways they suffered 
oppression from the duty. 

The abus&of the system by private 
great, though every endeavour upon the 
steadily made to check it. 


in^Huals was believed to be 
part of the Government was 
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* Yet the evil of the system itself was unavoidable by any meana So 
long as the Hill roads, even to the English Settlements and military 
stations, continued to be f little better than mountain paths, no 
other labor than'that of men* could transport whatever was to be 
carried, and no substitute for Begaree could be found. The first step, 
therefore, and the only step necessary for the abolition of Begaree, was 
to construct a system of roads which would admit of all articles being 
carried upon beasts of burden, or even dragged in wheeled conveyances 
of various kinds. 

For the furtherance of this purpose a road, first designed by Major 
Kennedy, and executed by Lieutenant Briggs, has been constructed from 
the plains at Kalka to the Hill station of Simla. It is about fifty miles in 
length. It is already sixteen feet in breadth, and has nowhere a steeper 
gradient than three feet in the hundred, constituting a hardly percep¬ 
tible rise. 

From this road, branches have been carried to the military stations at 
Kussowlee and Subathoo, and a branch is now being formed to connect 
those stations with the Plains towards the Sutlej. 

Before long the distance from Simla to Kalka will be considerably 
shortened by a tunnel which is now being formed, and wheeled carriages 
will be placed upon thd£>ad. 

From Simla, the station most remote from the Plains, the road 
towards Thibet has been formed as yet on a smaller scale, and it is 
still incomplete. 

In many portions of its length from Simla to the Valley of Chini, 
which is its present terminus, the road is finished to a breadth of six feet, 
*Mad is generally used. 

It is easy to conceive the obstacles which must be met and overcome, 
among the ‘valleys and forests and cliffs of the mighty ranges of the 
Himalayas, for the right formation through the midst of them of a road 
whicli is everywhere to conform to the gradient already mentioned of 
three in every hundred feet; nor can rapid progress be expected; but 
the difficulties are yiejding one by one. The greatest difficulty of all, 
namely scarcity of labor, admits of no remedy, for labor from the 
Plains is, for such a purpose, of little value in the Hills. ^Nevertheless a 
steady progress has been #e. . 

Within a year, I trust that the completion of the road to Chini will 
enable the Government to try an experiment which I have long had 
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much at heart, but which, until the road should be completed, could not 
be carried into execution, I mean the establishment of a Convalescent 
Station for sick European soldiers in the Valley of Chini. 

"Medical testimony and personal experience combine to encourage the 
belief to which I strongly hold, that such an institution would be pro¬ 
ductive of sanitary benefits for the European soldiers of the Army in 
India, such as no hill station in the Himalayas has yet been found to 
give, and such as would indirectly produce essential advantage for the 
State. . 

When, too, the road shall be completed to Chini, and still more when 
it shall be carried as far as the Frontier of Thibet, it may bo expected 
that the form of trade which now shows every article conveyed in a 
little pack upon the shoulders of a goat will disappear, and that the 
commerce with Thibet will assume, both in quantity and value, the con¬ 
siderable proportions which all who are well-informed upon the subject 
have anticipated for it. 

Above all, I trust that whenever the completion of the road shall af¬ 
ford the means of traversing the Hills as readily as the Plains, Begareo, 
both for public and private purposes, will be abolished ; that recurrence 
to it under any pretext will be prohibited ; and that the treaty right of 
the Government will be reserved solely for of war or for some 

such great occasion of public emergency as, I trust, may never arise. 

Thus the construction of this Hill road will become a lasting blessing 
to the people of the Hills, as it is even already a lasting honor to the 
Government of the East India Company, by one of whose many able 
and energetic 0 dicers it has boon mainly carried into execution. 

<- 

132. The construction of the Hill road over the Tounglioop Pass, 
from Arracan into Pegu, arose out of the necessity which occupation of 
the now Province had created for direct military communication, by land, 
with the Presidency of Bengal. 

With great difficulty and labor 150 elephants had forced their way 
over the mountains and through the forest in 1852, to aid the opera- 
tions of the Army at Prome. Tho natural obstacles were very great. 
The mountains wore lofty, the forests dense, and tho. climate for a large 
portion of the jfear pestilential. There was Utle wator to be found, and 
no labor was procurable except that of Burman villagers, disinclined 
to toil of any kind, and afraid to commit themselves to our service. 
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These difficulties seemed at first to make the formation, within a rea¬ 
sonable time, of a road across the Gomaji Range almost a desperate hope. 
Nevertheless the vigor and perseverance and remarkable tact of Lieu¬ 
tenant Forlong, thb Officer to whom tho work was committed, over&tmo 
every obstacle with a speed which far outran our liveliest hopes. 

The range was everywhere surveyed. A line of road was formed 
Burmese laborers were collected ; were trained to tho peculiar work ; 
were induced to submit to organization ; and even roused to emulation, 
and effectual industry. It was not until the end of December 1853 
that the work was fairly commenced. In the spring of 1855, the Arracan 
Battalion, with all its baggage and followers, marched over tho road 
from Prome to the sea. 

The road is now rapidly approaching to completion. In tlio Ariacan 
Section, 20 miles arc opened for carts to 15 feet of breadth, and 30 miles 
to a breadth of from 6 to 9 feet. In tho Pogu Section, 21 miles in tho 
Plains have been completed to a width of 21 feet, and 22 bridges liavo 
been built. 

In the mountains on the Pegu side 20 miles havo been opened for 
carts to a breadth of from 12 to 20 feet, and 2-4 miles Irom 6 to 
10 feet. 

Arrangements h^^Hiecn made for shelter and for water, and the 
8th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry aro just about to march over 
the road. 

If due regard bo had to the difficulties which stood in the way of such 
an undertaking, and which havo already been adverted to, and if it be 
remembered that the working season in the Gomali Hills lasts only from 
■ikjeember to April, if so long, and that consequently the working year 
is no more than five months in duration, the Ilon'ble Court will feel 
that the construction of the Arracan Hill road by Lieutenant Forlong, 
under the circumstances, and with the speed and success that have been 
described, is an achievement which is highly honorable to himself and 
to the Service of the East India Company. 

133. Lest, in m^ anxiety to avoid an enumeration of single works, 
which might prove tedious and unintcrosting, I should create upon tho 
minds of those who may read this Minute an impression that the atten¬ 
tion and the revenue which^have been devote^ by tho Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to the prosecution of public works in India of lato years have been 
loss in amount than has sometimes been supposed, I beg to recall to recol- 
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lection the aggregate sura which has yearly of late been expended on 
public works in India. 

The charges on account of public works in the year 1853-54 rose to 
252 l 4 lakhs, or £2,525,000. 

Tho charged on account of public works for the year 1854-55 rose 
still higher to 299f lakhs, or very nearly £ 3,000,000 Sterling. 

Of this aggregate sum in each year a very large proportion was 
expended on new works. 

The charge for extraordinary public works alone, in the year 1855-56, 
is estimated at 224f lakhs, or nearly £ 2,250,000 Sterling. ** 

The simple statement of these figures affords the means to all of 
forming at once an estimate of the real extent to which the Government 
of India in recent years has carried the execution of public works, 
designed for the improvement of the Indian Territories. 

134. While the Government of India has thus been earnest in its 
endeavors to urge the prosecution of new works of public advantage, it 
has not neglected to take due measures for the preservation of the 
magnificent works of former times. 

The attention of the Government having been drawn to the fact, that 
the noble arches and other remains of ancient arch itecture in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Kootub at Delhi were in disrepair that there 
was danger of their falling in, and of their being thus lost to the world, 
immediate orders were given for their preservation. 

At the same time general instructions were issued to the Officers of 
Government, declaring the desire of the Governor General in Council 
that all such interesting and instructive monuments of former people, 
and former days, should be carefully preserved, and that the executive 
Officers at Agra, Delhi, and wherever such remains are to be found, 
should consider it a part of their duty to see that they were' upheld and 
sedulously cared for. 

Similar orders had been issued in the Punjab, with especial reference 
to the buildings there, soon after our occupation of the Province. 

It is hoped that these injunctions, and the care pf the Civil Authorities, 
and of the departmental Officers at each spot where architectural monu¬ 
ments remain, will be effectual for their preservation to still distant 
times. v 

i 

135. For the proper-superintendence and control of operations so 
extensive, and so various as those which tire required for the execution 
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of public works in India, it is manifest that an organization of the high¬ 
est order must be requisite. 

The system of management which existed in 1848, and continued for 
some years afterwards, was altogether ineffective. It gave ^dissatisfaction 
to all alike—to the Officers of the department, to the Government, and 
to the public. The same dissatisfaction was felt by the Hon’ble Court, 
who six years ago directed that a Commission should be appointed at 
each Presidency to enquire into the whole subject. 

The Commission which was appointed in the Presidency of Bengal 
reported c^idedly and unanimously against the system which had been 
pursued by the Military Board, and suggested the general outline of a 
scheme for the future management of the Department of Public Works. 
The principal features of the scheme proposed were these :— 

1 st ,—That the control of the Department should bo taken from 
the Military Board, and should be vested in a Chief Engineer for 
each Local Government. 

2nd .—That each Local Government should exercise control over 
public works, Civil and Military, within tbeir respective jurisdictions, 
under certain prescribed limitations. 

3rd .—That the Chief Engineers should be assisted, as at present, 
by Executive Englfeers, and where the Province was of sufficient 
extent, by Superi^randing Engineers also. 

4th .—That the Executive Officers should bo relieved in respect to 
* the departmental accounts by which they had been overwhelmed. 

This system was ultimately adopted for the Presidency of Bengal and 
for its Local Governments. 

^ It was subsequently introduced into the Presidency of Madras and 
the Presidency of Bombay, with such modifications of detail as were ne¬ 
cessary to adapt it to the peculiarities of each Local Government. 

The experience which has been had as yet gives every encourage¬ 
ment to believe that, as a whole, the system now adopted is calculated 
to fulfil the purposes for which it was framed. 

136. Under the orders of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, each Local 
Government has been directed to prepare for the Government of India, 
at a fixed period in each year, a Statement showing the public 
works which it proposes to commence or to carry on during the year to 
which the Statement refers. This Statement, which has insensibly 
acquired the designation of Budget, is intended to show every class 

I 
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of public works which is proposed, or in progress, in each local jurisdic¬ 
tion. Its object is to impart method to the prosecution of public 
works, and to enable the Supreme Government and the Hon’ble 
Court to acquire an accurate knowledge, of Ihe extent to which public 
works are being carried on in the different divisions of the Empire, 
to regulate the expense which is to be incurred, and to control the 
general management and progress of public works throughout the 
country. 

The Budgets, received and decided upon by the Government of India, 
so far as its authority extends, are to be annually submiflfcd to tho 
Hon’ble Court. 

137. With reference to the power of giving sanction to public works, 
without reference to the Hon’ble Court, it may be observed, that the 
authority of the Governor General in Council now extends to the sanc¬ 
tion of any work whose cost will not exceed one lakh of Rupees, and that 
the authority of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors is extended to 
grants of 25,000 Rupees. 

138. The Government of India having thus been requi red to exercise 

a direct and vigilant control over the execution of public works in India, 
it became absolutely necessary that it should have professional assistance 
to enable it fitly to perform that duty. Formeijjjt was wholly without 
any such aid; latterly, and since tho commencement of Railways, it 
had become the practice for the Government to refer tho engineering 
questions of every sort which came before it to its Railway Consulting 
Engineer. This however was only a temporary expedient, hardly fair 
to the Consulting Engineer, and quite insufficient for the state of things 
which had now arisen. ^ 

Accordingly, a Secretary for the Department of Public Works,with two 
Assistants, has been appointed in connexion with the Government of India. 

The Secretariat of Public Works has already become a charge of 
great labor, and of the utmost public importance. ' 

139. It will be readily perceived, that when there has been so great 
an increase of public works of late years, there must havo been by 
some means a great addition made to the agency by which those wqjrks 
were to be executed. This has been the case. 

Military Officers have been withdrawn for this purpose from their 
regimental duties in the Artillery and in the Line in large and unpre¬ 
cedented numbers. 
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The expedient is advantageous to the present interests of the Officers, 
and it affords a material relief to the present necessities of the Govern¬ 
ment But there seems good reason for apprehending, that it will, after 
a time, prove deoply injurious to the military efficiency of the Ajp my. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the experiment will be treated on all 
hands as a temporary one. 

Her Majesty’s Government gave, some time since, their consent to a 
certain small proportion of thef Officers of Royal Regiments in India 
being employed in the Department of Public Works. 

Fur^p, an augmentation has been granted by the Hon’ble Court 
to the Engineers’ Corps in each of the three Presidencies. 

Lastly, the Hon’ble Court has consented to the employment of Civil 
Engineers in the Indian Department, many of whom have been 
engaged in this country, while a considerable number have already 
arrived from England. 

Still further recourse must bo had to this source of supply, if (as I 
earnestly hope) tlie execution of public works of improvement in India is 
to bo followed up by the Government in future years with steady per¬ 
severance and with unabated vigor. 

110. Simultaneously with the great exertions which have been made 
during these years to ojgpn from every various quarter a present supply of 
Officers for the Public Works Department? active means have boon taken 
to form what, it is hoped, will prove a fruitful source of supply hereafter. 

l-il. It was the far-seeing sagacity of Mr. Thomason which first 
anticipated the necessity of training Engineers in the country itself in 
which tlioy were to be employed, and which first suggested an effectual 
rpethod of doing so. On his recommendation, the Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee, which now rightly bears his honored name, was 
founded with the consent of the Hon'ble Court. It has already been 
enlarged and extended greatly beyond its original limits. 

* Instruction is given in it to Soldiers preparing for subordinate em¬ 
ployment in the Public Works Department, to young gentlemen 
not in the Service of Government, and to Natives upon certain 
conditions. 

A higher class for Commissioned Officers of tho Army was created 
some years ago, at the suggestion of the late Sir Chari* Napier, and 
tlic Government has been most ready to consent to Officers obtaining 
leave to study there, as in tho Senior Department at Sandhurst. 
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Excellent fruit has already been borne by this Institution. Many good 
public servants have already been sent forth into the Department, and 
applications for the services of students of the Thomason College were 
before long received from other Local (governments. » 

14-2'; A similar College for Civil Engineering has lately been formed 
at Calcutta; another is in progress of formation at Madras; and a 
third has been sanctioned in the Presidency of Bombay. 

143. Subsidiary to the Colleges there has been temporarily sanc¬ 
tioned a Civil Engineering Class at Lahore, and very recently a Civil 
Engineering Class at Poona. 

144. In all those Institutions the object will be to provide instruc¬ 
tion which shall supply its due training to every separate class required 
for the service of the Government in its Department of Public Works. 

Hitherto, comparatively little has been done in India towards creat¬ 
ing within itself the engineering skill which is now becoming one of its 
most urgent wants. But with such aids in prospect as-those which havo 
just been described, wo may now look hopefully to the future. 

145. Having thus concluded a recital of the measures w r hich have 
been taken of late years for the prosecution of material improvements in 
India, it will not be out of place to make mention here of the progress 
that has been made during those same years towards the removal of 
certain noted evils, which .have long been just causes of national 
reproach, and which have been viewed with considerable interest even 
by the community in England. The noted evils to which I refer are 
Suttee, Thuggee, Female Infanticide, and the Meriali Sacrifice. 


146. The prohibition of Suttee by tho British Government is now 
a familiar tale. In tho time of those who preceded me great progress had 
been made in persuading all Native Princes to unite in denouncing the 
rite, and in punishing those who should disregard the prohibition. • 

The Government of India, since 1818, has had only to follow up 
the measures of preceding years. 

When Suttee has occurred in any independent State, no opportur^y 
of remonstrating has been lost; when it has occurred in any District which 
was within oui^pontiol, no indulgence has been shown to the culprits. 

Thus, renewed remonstrances have been addressed to Ulwar, Beo- 
kaneer and Oodeyporc, 
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But in Doongurpore, a petty State under our direct management, 
where the Thakoor’s son took part in a Suttee, the son and two Brah¬ 
mins who abetted his crime were condemned to imprisonment for three 
years in irons; white the Thakooy himself, for tlfo same three years, was 
mulcted in half the revenue of his possessions. 

The performance of the rite of Suttee is now a rare occurrence, 
cither in Mahometan or Native States. 

147. Thuggee has become almost unknown in the Provinces of India 
which lie tfPhc Eastward of the Sutlej. The detective establishments 
of the Government are still maintained; but the brotherhood has dis¬ 
appeared ; and the crime of Thuggee, in tho peculiar sense in which the 
word is familiarly understood, can hardly now be said to exist. 

The Provinces beyond the Sutlej are excepted in the preceding para¬ 
graph, because it appeared towards the close of 1851 that Thuggee, which 
it was previously supposed had never passed to tho Westward of tho 
Sutlej, had obtained a footing in the Punjab. The Board of Adminis¬ 
tration, however, were able to state in 1852, that 
First Report; para. 187. _ . 

“ the Punjabee Tbugs are not so dangerous as 

“ tlieir brethren of Hindostan. The origin of the crime is comparatively 
“ of recent date. These Thugs have none of the subtle sagacity, the 
“ insidious perseverance, the religious faith, the dark superstition, tho 
“ sacred ceremonies, the peculiar dialect, the- mysterious bond of uniou, 
“ which so terribly distinguish tho Indian Thugs. They are merely an 
“ organized body of highwaymen, and murderers, rude, ferocious, anddes- 
“ perate. They nearly all belong to one class of Sikhs, and that the lowest." 
% ^ In 1854, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab was able to report 
to the Government regarding Thuggee, that “during 1852, the last year 
“ in which ijhe crime had any chance of making head, there were only 
“ tliirfy-fivc murders. Since that year the crime would appear to be almost 
“ extfnct. During 1853 there was only one murder reported." 

Wherefore, even in its last refuge, the Provinces across the Sutlej, 
while they were still under the dominion of the Sikhs, the crime of 
Thuggee can hardly now be said to exist. 

In truth the only aspect in which Thugs can now be seen‘in India 
is in that of a well-conducted community at Jubbulprifo, where tho 
former approvers of the tribe, together witfi their relatives and their 
descendants, are kept under inspection; and whore they form a quiet 
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and prosperous colony, remarkable only for the industry which they 
exhibit, and for the excollenco of the fabrics produced by their hands,— 
fabrics which have taken their place in the great Exhibitions of London 
and of Paris, and which arc said to have done no discredit there to the 
manufacturing skill of Indian nations. 

148. The existence of the practice of Female Infanticido among 
the Rajpoots and other tribes of India has long been well known. The 
British Government has long striven against it, and denounced the 
cruelty of those by whom it was countenanced. 

A great success regarding it was achieved, soipo years since, within 
the Provinces of Hindustan, by the energy and influence of Mr. Charles 
Raikos; and large numbers of Native tribes and families were then in¬ 
duced to set their faces against it. But the greatest triumph which has 
yet been accomplished has been within the Punjab. 

Enquiry had shown that the Raj poots, the Beders, (or descendants of 
Nanuck,) the Khutrees of the Sinde Doabs, and even the Suddozye 
Pathans, the Mahouiedan tribes of Mooltan, and the wandering pastoral 
races in the central wastes of the Punjab, were all, more or less, addicted 
to this inhuman custom. The causes which led to it were found to be 
Second Punjab Report; two-fold,—'“ pride of birth and pride of purse ; that 
para. 171. “is, parents murder their infant daughters, cither 

“ because they cannot afford the marriago expenditure which must one 
“ day be incurred on their account, or because they foresee difficulties in 
“ marrying them suitably.” 

Great exertions were made by all the Officers in the Punjab, among 
whom Mr. Raikes was now included. . 

On their recommendation the Governor General in Council author¬ 
ised the convening of a great Meeting of the representatives of all the 
tribes at Umritsur in 1853. 

The Meeting was held; and the assembled delegates united cohlially 
in the adoption and promulgation of certain rules, their observance of 
which would effectually secure that no man should feel any real difficulty 
in providing for his daughter in marriage, and should consequently have 
no motive for tliecommission of Infanticido. 

These EJfrfes were adopted in the other Districts of the Punjab ; and 
Maharaja Gholab Sing, in like manner, voluntarily and in public Dur¬ 
bar, adopted the Rules for the great Rajpoot clan within his Dominions. 
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" If,” as the Chief Commissioner has remarked, “ future success 
Sccon.l Punjab liqmrt; “ should crown these initiatory measures, then, in 
i ,arj - 177 - “ some respects, a social revolution will have been 

“ effected. Not only will a barbarous and secret crime have ceased, but _ 
“ endless abuses connected with betrothal will be repressed, domestic 
“ morality improved, and the female position secured.” 

119. It only remains to notice the measures that have been taken 
for the suppression of Meriah Sacrifice. 

This ho&ible rite, which consisted in the sacrifice with every circum¬ 
stance of atrocity of young human victims, for the propitiation of tho 
special divinity which presided over the fertility of the earth, prevails 
only among the Ilill and jungle tribes of the Province of Orissa. Mea¬ 
sures for the suppression of the rite had been undertaken before the year 
1818. They had been steadily pursued in subsequent years. The na¬ 
ture of tho country, tho nature of the climate, tho nature of the people, 
all was adverse to success, nevertheless the exertions of the Officers to 
whom the duty was entrusted have been singularly successful. Multi¬ 
tudes of victims during that time have been rescued from tho horrible fate 
that awaited them, and have been settled in villages within our control. 
Tho various tribes have, ono by one, consented to aban don the rite ; and 
from tho narrative given in tho papers which were published upon this 
subject by the Government, it does not appear over-sanguino to anticipate, 
that as regards the tribes which are at all subject to our influence or lio 
within our reach, the Meriah Sacrifice may be considered to be at 
an cud. 


150. If large improvements have been made under the various 
departments of Civil administration during tho last eight years, the mili¬ 
tary branch of the Service has received its full measure of attention and 
amendment. 

m 

151. The position of the NativeSoldier inlndia has long been such as 

to leave hardly any circumstance of his condition in need of Improve¬ 
ment ** 

The condition of the European Soldier, on the other hand, was sus¬ 
ceptible of great improvement, and Las received it liberally. His terms 
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of service, bis food, his lodging, have all been bettered during these 
years, and infinitely greater care than heretofore has been bestowed upon 
his occupation, his recreation and his health. 

« The Regiments in Her Majesty’s ^crvice, no longer condemned to 
the prolonged banishment to which they were formerly subject, are to 
be relieved every twelve years. 

The rations of the European Soldier have been greatly improved. 

Strict Rules have been laid down to ensure that tho rations should 
be of proper quality, and, as a further security, a Victualling Sergeant 
has been attached to European Corps. 

The pernicious system under which a morning dram was served out 
to every Soldier before his breakfast has been abolished. 

Tho use of spirits at all by the Soldier has been discouraged to the 
utmost. 

To that end Malt Liquor is annually imported from England in enor¬ 
mous quantities by the Government, and is served out to the Troops at 
reasonable rates. The benefits which are likely to arise from the intro¬ 
duction of this change cannot be estimated too highly. 

In like manner, to remove from the Soldier temptations to excess 
under which he lay before, the system which prevails in Her Majesty’s 
Army, of paying the troops daily, has been extended to the troops of the 
Hon’ble Company. 

The lodging of the Soldier has been greatly improved, and no nation 
can show better or more appropriate quarters for its troops than the 
Government now provides for European Soldiers in the East. 

No Barrack in the Plains is now built with less than twenty-four feet 
of height within. All are raised from the ground, and every appliapeo 
for cleanliness, ventilation, and healthiness, which experience has suggested 
or ingenuity can devise, is introduced into the buildings. * 

At' Peshawur and in tho Hills the height of the Barracks has been 
adapted to the colder nature of the climate, at the wish of the Military 
Authorities themselves. 

Within eight years new Barracks have been built, or are being built, 
at Peshawur, Nowshera, Rawul Pindee, Sealkotej Lahore, Rangoon, and 
Thayetmyo. 

Old Bracks have been replaced, or are being replaced, by new 
buildings at Ferozepore, 'Subathoo, Kussowlie, Umballa, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Fort William, Moulmein, and Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
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In every case, as a general rule, separate Barracks are built for the 
married men of every Regiment. 

Proper provision for washing and cleanliness has been made in all 
the new plans, and of late Reading Rooms have been included, in the 
design for each Barrack. 

The scanty comforts of the Soldier within his quarters have also 
been increased. 

Punkhas are hung in every barrack as in a private house. 

In the colder Provinces additional bed covering is now issued, and a 
certain proportion of fuel is allowed. 

A chest, too, is provided for every man at his bed-side by the Govern¬ 
ment, and canvas bags are supplied for the conveyance of his baggage 
when marching, instead of the cumbrous wooden boxes which the men 
dragged with them from station to station, when they were their own 
property. 

Lastly, it has been ordered, that wherever means can be found, swim¬ 
ming-baths shall be constructed for the European Soldiers at every station. 

For the instruction of Soldiers and their children, books and sta¬ 
tionery and furniture for Regimental Schools are now supplied by the 
Government; further, a Normal School for training Scbool-mosters 
(Non-Commissioned Officers or Privates) has been attached to the Law¬ 
rence Asylum. 

For the recreation of the Soldiers, and for encouraging them to 
useful occupations, Soldiers’ Gardens have in some Stations been already 
formed, and it is intended that a Soldier’s Garden should form a part of 
every Cantonment in which European Troops are quartered. 

* *% Work-sheds also have been authorized in connexion with every 
Barrack, and implements and materials for different kinds of handicraft 
are to be provided by tjie Government. 

For the encouragement of the class of Non-Commissioned Officers, 
it has been ordered that Annuities not exceeding £20, should, as 
in Her Majesty’s Service, be granted to Sergeants of the Hon’ble 
Company’s Armies, as. rewards for distinguished or meritorious services. 

More especially of late years, solicitous care has been shown, for the 
preservation and for the restoration of the health of tj^e European 
Soldier. « 

Measures have been taken for the early despatch by steam to the 
Upper Provinces of all Recruits who arrive from England ; and the 

K 
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departure of the Invalids of every season has been facilitated and ex¬ 
pedited by making use of the Indus route. 

152. The temporary Barracks run up ,atSubathoo and Kussowlie 
are nowjbeing re-placed by buildings ofethe best description. At Dug- 
shaie magnificent barracks have already been built; three full Regi¬ 
ments, therefore, may now be quartered on the Hills near Simla. 

A few years ago the only Convalescent Depot for European troops 
was at Landour, above Mussoorie. 

A second Depfit was subsequently formed at Darjeeling, for the use of 
the troops in the Lower Provinces, 

The great benefit which was derived from these sanitary Depots led 
speedily to an increase in their number. 

A Depdt has accordingly been formed at Mnrree, above RawulPindee. 
Another has been sanctioned in the Chumba Hills, at the head of the 
Baree Doab. Another is being built at Dhurumsala, near Kangra ; and 
a site has been selected for another in the Hills not far from Nynee Tal. 

15.3. Much inconvenience having been felt from the tardy system 
which had been followed in the posting of Cadets, rules were laid 
down for expediting the posting. At the same time measures were 
adopted for ensuring the speedy conveyance of all such young Officers 
to the Regiments to which they had severally been posted. 

154. Encouragement was held out to all Officers of the Army to 
acquire a high knowledge of the Native languages, by the grant of 
pecuniary rewards to those who should pass examinations of a certain 
specified standard. 

In order to ensure that at least a competent knowledge of the 
Native languages should be possessed by those appointed to Staff Ofpce 
or to any detached charge, every Officer was required to pass a proscribed 
examination in Hindoostanee. 

All Officers already holding such appointments who did not pass the 
examination by a certain date were remanded to their Regiments. 

To correct the uncertainty which prevailed in the application of this 
rule, a fixed standard of proficiency was laid down, and the qualifications 
of candj^ates are no longer decided by Station Committees, but by Ex¬ 
aminers at Calcutta. 

155. Thl evils inseparable from a seniority system bad long been 
felt, in the advanced age and consequently the frequent incapacity of 
Officers who succeeded in their turn to Commands of Divisions and 
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Brigades in the Indian Army: the Government of India at length 
found it necessary to interfere. The Government declared, that while 
the claims of seniority in tlje appointment of Officers to Divisional and 
Brigade Commands should always be allowed due weight, they should 
bo less deferred to than heretofore. The Government further declared, 
that, in making such appointments, the governing principle should not 
be the rejection of no man unless he were notoriously and scandalously 
incapable, but rather the selection of no man, whatever his standing, 
unless he was confessedly capable and efficient. 

The Supreme Government has done its utmost to act up to this 
principle in all appointments made since the time at which it was pro¬ 
mulgated. 

156. The more recent Regulations which have been laid down by 
the Home Authorities have tended materially to promote the wholesome 
end of placing high Commands in the hands of such Officers only as are 
still in the full vigour of their mental and bodily powers. 

Those Regulations are a fit subject of congratulation for all who feel 
an interest in the welfare and efficiency of the Indian Army. 

157. The Indian Army, however, has still higher cause for congra¬ 
tulating itself, on the gracious favor which the Sovereign has lately 
shown towards it, in raising its Officers from the derogatory position in 
which they have hitherto stood, and in granting to them the recognition, 
which until now has been denied to them, of their military rank in every 
part of the British Dominions and throughout the world. 

158. The recital of what the Government of the Hon'ble Company 
has done during the last eight years for the Officers and Soldiers of the 

* Asmy who serve in India, cannot be more appropriately closed than by 
making mention of tho care it has shown for the Orphan Children of 
tliose.who have been attached to its Service. 

In the belief that the climate of Bengal was enervating and injurious 
to the health of the children of the Military Orphan School, who have 
hitherto been collected in an Institution at Calcutta, the Government 
resolved to move the. Lower Orphan School to the climate of the Hills, 
and to attach it there to the Lawrence Asylum. ^ 

This benevolent resolution has been carried into effect, with what 
benefit to the health and vigor of the children can be fiflly appreciated 
only by those who have seen the aspect of the European children in 
Bengal, and have been able to contrast it with the ruddy, stout, English 
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appearance of those who from an early age have had the Lawrence 
Asylum and its mountain climate as their constant home. 

A 

( 
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159. Since the year 1848, nearly every department connected with 
the Military branch of the Service has been revised and amended. 

At the commencement of the period above-mentioned, and long pre¬ 
viously, the control over these several Departments had been committed 
chiefly to the Military Board. 

The constitution of the Board itself was faulty, and the duties which 
had been imposed upon it were more onerous than could have been well 
performed by any Board, even if its organization had been good. The 
Department of Public Works, the Commissariat Department, the Stud 
Department, the Ordnance Department, with many other duties, all 
were managed by the Military Board; and all were managed badly. 

The withdrawal of the Department of Public Works from the control 
of the Military Board, and the reasons for the measure, have already 
been narrated in a preceding paragraph. 

..160. A Commission was appointed to enquire into the system of 
Army Commissariat in Bengal. 

The result of the enquiry led to the immediate withdrawal of tho 
Commissariat Department also from the control of the Military Board. 
Effect was again given to the principle of individual responsibility and 
individual authority, and the control of the Commissariat Department was 
entrusted to the Officer at its head, the Commissary General of the Army. 

Various amendments of detail were introduced. Great care has been 
taken in the selection of Officers for the Department, and a rule fyas * 
been laid down that no Officer shall be confirmed in his appointment 
until he shall have proved his fitness by passing a searching examination, 
after a due period of probation. 

The Account branch of the Department, which was its weakest point, 
has been strengthened and completely reformed, by the appointment of a 
separate Officer of Audit. 

Another vital change has been effected by requiring the abolition of 
Persian Accounts, and by insisting on the rendering of all Accounts at once 
in English. T^ie success of this change has been complete, and its effects 
are already strikingly apparent in the prompt rendering of every 
Monthly Statement, followed by an equally prompt audit. 
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The substitution of hired cattle for the uso of the Government in lieu 
of animals bred and maintained by the Government itself was a change 
hardly loss important than.that which has just before been noted. 

Though the measure is described in a single sentence, it has gitfen a 
large financial saving to the Government, while it has preserved fijll 
efficiency in the public carriage of the Army. 

The effect of these several changes has been, I sincerely believe, to 
render the Commissariat Department of the Army as effective, for peace 
or war, as that of the best organized among the Armies of Europe. 

161. The efficacy of the principle of unity of authority and unity of 
responsibility having thus been recognized, it was speedily extended 
to other Departments. 

At the suggestion of the Hon’ble Court itself, the Stud Pepartment 
was withdrawn from the control of the Military Board, and was placed 
under a single head, the Superintendent of Studs. 

This department was also subjected to the scrutiny of a Commission. 

Various changes were suggested in the Report, some of which have 
already been effected, while others must, of necessity, be gradually 
introduced. 

z' 

162. Lastly, the Ordnance Commissariat Department, with Powder 
Manufactories, Gun Foundry, and Gun Carriage Agency, was taken 
from tho control of the Military Board, and was placed under the chargo 
of a single Officer, the Inspector General of Ordnance. 

163. These great changes having been completed, tho Military Board 
of the Bengal Army was abolished. 

Tho same measure will be carried into effect in the other Presi¬ 
dencies, doubtless, without undue delay. 


*164. Two other measures connected with military affairs still remain 
to b'e noticed. 

It had long been known that the punishment of transportation was 
not viewed with apprehension by the European Soldiers serving in India. 
On tho contrary, it has seemed in many instances to be regarded rather 
as an advantage to a convict who should be sent from In^ia.^*The risk 
of transportation, therefore, had ceased to deter men from crime. 

In order to correct this great evil, the Government, at the recom¬ 
mendation of the Military Authorities, has resolved to build a General 
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Military Prison, where Soldiers, now usually condemned to transportation, 
may be imprisoned for the long terms to which they may be sentenced. 

It is hoped that this measure will check the grave and growing evil 
which has already been noticed. t 

165. A great military reform has been effected in the re-organiza¬ 
tion of the Clothing Department of the Indian Army. 

Proceeding on the Report of a Commission appointed to enquire 
into the working of the former system, the Government of India, with the 
sanction of the Ron'ble Court, wholly abolished the Off-reckoning Fund. 

From the 1st January 1855, the Clothing of the Army has been 
provided by the State. A fixed sum, calculated on the average of the off¬ 
reckoning shares of the preceding twenty-one years, will be paid to Co¬ 
lonels of Regiments, instead of their former shares of the Off-rcckoning 
Fund. The Clothing .Board has been dissolved, and the Department 
has been placed under a Superintendent of Army Clothing alone. 

By this measure the system of clothing the Army was freed from 
many influences calculated to prove injurious to it; great and mis¬ 
chievous delays have been avoided ; and the Senior Officers of the 
Army have been relieved from a position which was frequently and 
plausibly made a matter of reproach against them. 

In effecting this reform, the Government of the Hon’ble Company 
anticipated the act of the Imperial Government, by whom a similar 
reform in regard to the Clothing of the Royal Army was determined 
upon, not long after it had been adopted in India. 


166. The Ecclesiastical and the Mq^ical Establishments of the Go- . 
vernment being technically attached to the Military Branch of the 
Public Service, they have not been referred to until now. • 

• The Ecclesiastical Establishment has been largely increased during 
the last eight years, to meet the additional call for religious instruction 
which has been created by the formation of many new stations in the 
several Provinces which have been added to the Empire. 

The Court has also given its sanction to the occasional employment 
of other ther^men, not being in the Service of the Hon’ble Company, 
when Chaplainsion the Establishment may not be available. 

' 167. The proper provision of places of worship for the servants and 
soldiers of the Government has been established on a liberal and sure 
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footing. In every case, in which a place of Protestant worship ia required, 
the Government undertakes to provide one, properly adapted to the 
purpose, but of the plainest and simplest form. The Government at 
the same time expects that the community which is to worship therein 
shall recognize its own obligations, by contributing such sums as shaH 
suffice to meet the charge of giving to the building the ornament and 
architectural fonp which befit its sacred character. 

Under this Rule, churches have been sanctioned at Peshawur, 
Rawul Pindee, Murree, Sealkote, Moean Meer, Lahore, Simla, Rangoon, 
Thayetmyo, Tounghoo, Hyderabad in Sinde, and other places, 

168. For the servants of the Government belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church most liberal provision has likewise been made. 

The Government has lately recognized their claim to obtain from 
the Government fitting places of worship, on the same conditions as their 
Protestant brethren. 

169. Salaries have been granted to three Roman Catholic Bishops, 
one in each Presidency, by fthom certain duties connected with the 
business of the Government are performed. 

The salaries of the priests have been revised and augmented. 

Separate Burial Grounds have been ordered to be set apart for mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, and every care has been taken by the 
Government to ensure that the Clergy of that persuasion shall have no just 
cause to complain of want of due consideration or of inequality of treatment. 

170. In the Medical Department, additional advantages have been 
granted by the Hon’ble Court to Natives who apply themselves to the 
study of the medical profession, by the allotment of higher allowances 
’than before to the class of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

171. The establishment of Dispensaries has, probably, been pro¬ 
ductive of a larger amount of material benefit to the population of India 
than gmy other institution which we have introduced among them. It 
is therefore satisfactory to be able to state, that during these years the 
number of Dispensaries has been largely increased. 

172. The subjeot of Vaccination, and the question of the best mode 
of defending the population against the dreadful scourge of small-pox, 
which commits such havoc among its dense masses,' has o/cupied much 
of the attention of the Government. Some progress hsfc been already 
made, and it is believed that general and effectual measures for check¬ 
ing, if not for wholly counteracting, this great evil will yet be devised. 
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173. - In 1853, admission to the Medical Service was thrown open to 
competition by all classes. 

§ Already one Native of India, Dr. Chuck^rbutty, who had been edu¬ 
cated in ^England some years before, ha% taken advantage of the opening 
created by Parliament, and has won for himself a Commission as Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon in the Service of the Hon'ble Company. 

174. Before resigning the Government of India, I gubmittcd for the 
consideration of the Council proposals for the enlargement and the 
improvement of the Medical Service. The proposals met with the 
entire concurrence of the Council, and have been transmitted to England. 

If they should receive the approval of the Hon’ble Court, and should 
be carried into effect, the Medical Service of the East India Company 
will then be second to none in the world. 


175. During the years that have passed since 1848, the Legislation of 
the Government of India has embraced a great variety of subjects, and has 
• effected many amendments of the Law. Some of these may be mentioned. 

176. Under the head of Criminal Justice and Police, Acts have 
been passed for the more certain punishment of persons guilty of the 
crimes of Thuggee and Poisoning, of tampering with the Army or Navy, 
and of Kidnapping and Crimping. 

Acts have also been passed for the punishment of Ministerial and Police 
Officers guilty of corruption and of public Accountants guilty of default. 

Counsel has been allowed by Law tci prisoners. 0 

The branding of convicts lias been abolished. 

Provision has been made for the custody of criminal lunatics. 

Better provision has been made for the trial of charges of miscon¬ 
duct brought against public Officers. 

' On the other hand, protection has been given by Law to public 
Officers when acting in good faith. 

Measures have been taken for the improvement of the administra¬ 
tion of Criminal Justice, by defining the powers of thoNizamut Adawlut, 
by the appointment of Deputy Magistrates in Bombay, and by other 
"minor alterations in all the Presidencies, especially by the concession of 
criminal powers to Moonsiffs. 
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Lastly, tlie power of the Government to grant pardons in all cases 
has been established by Law. 

177. Under the head o'f Civil Justice and Procedure, Acts have been 

passed for extending the jurisdictibn of Moonsiffs, and for improving the 
procedure in their Courts. * 

The mode of procedure in regular and special appeals has been largely 
amended, and the jurisdiction of the Sudder Courts generally has been 
defined and improved. 

.A vast improvement has been made in the Law of Evidence, and in 
the mode of examining witnesses. 

All judicial Officers have been required to write their judgments at 
once in their own vernacular language. 

Administrators General have been appointed at all the Presidencies. 

Lastly, Small Cause Courts of extended jurisdiction have been estab¬ 
lished. 

178. The miscellaneous Legislation of the Government of India 
during this period has been very extensive and various. 

Among the principal Acts that may be mentioned, are the new Post 
Office Act; the Railway Act; the Electric Telegraph Act; the Law for 
the Regulation of Joint Stock Companies ; the Mofussil Municipal Act y 
the Municipal and Conservancy Act for the Presidency Towns ; the Acts 
for the Regulation of Native Emigration ; the Law empowering the 
Government to levy Tolls on Roads and Bridges ; the Law for the Educa¬ 
tion of Minors ; the Indian Marriage Act; the Law for the Naturaliza¬ 
tion of Aliens ; the Law rendering British Subjects liable to all Duties and 
Obligations incident to the Occupation of Laud; the Apprentice Act; 
the Act for the Repeal of the t^sury Laws. 

179. •Lastly, an Act .has been passed for securing liberty of con¬ 
science and for the protection of Converts, and especially of Christian 
Concerts, against injury in respect of property or inheritance by reason 
of a change in their religious belief. 

180. The review, which I proposed to take in this Minute, of the 
events of the last efght years, and of the fruits they have produced, 
has now been brought to a close. No attempt has been u*»de to em¬ 
bellish the narrative. It is for the most part a simply 4ecital of what 
the Government of India has done. If fhe recital should seem dry 
in itself, it may be hoped that the results which it exhibits, will not 
be thought by the Hon’ble Court to be unprofitable or disappointing. 
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One of the last, and not the least important, of those measures which 
have emanated from the Government of India during these past years, 
has # been a resolution to require henceforth from t]ie Government of 
every Papsidency, from each Lieutenant-Governor, and from the Chief 
Officer of every Province, an Annual Report; narrating the incidents 
that may have occurred during the year within their several jurisdictions, 
and stating the progress that may have been made, and all of moment 
that may have been done, in each principal Department of the Civil and 
Military Administration. 

My parting hope and prayer for India is, that, in all time to pome, 
these Reports from the Piesidencies and Provinces under our rule may 
form, in each successive year, a happy record of peace, prosperity, and 
progress. 


28 th February 183(>. 


(Signed) DALIIOUSIE. 






